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AUTHORSHIP OF THE “ SHORT STORY.” 


“Exposure of the infirmity of unhappy Thomas 
Welde, in his Short Story of the Rise, Reign, and Ruin 
of Antinomianism, will compensate, I think, the curious 
hunter in bibliography.”’— Preface to the third Ed. of 
Winthrop’s Iist., June, 1853. 


A Copy of the first edition of the work referred 
to isin Harvard College Library. It is a small 
quarto volume of sixty-six pages and is entitled: 
“Antinomians | and | Familists | condemned | By 
the Synod of Elders | in | New England: | with 
the | Proceedings of the Magistrates against them 
And their Apology for the same. | Together with | 
A memorable example of God’s Iudgements | upon 
some of those Persons so | proceeded against. | 
London, | Printed for Ralph Smith at the Signe 
of the Bible in Cornhill | neare the Royall Ex- 
change, 1644.” 

The work relates to the singular theological 
storm, which in the years 1636 and 1637 endan- 
gered the civil government of Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Anne (Marbury) Hutchinson was the central 
figure in this great intellectual combat. Her char- 
acter and history are preserved in the elegant 
memoir by her judicious biographer, the Rev. Dr. 
Ellis. 

Governor Winthrop, one of her warmest oppo- 
nents, devotes many pages of his history to these 
events, as they occurred both in the church and in 
the civil courts. From him* we learn that “ all 
the proceedings of this court against these persons 
[ Hutchinson, Wheelwright, and their party] were 
set down at large, with the reasons, and other ob- 
servations, and were sent into England to be pub- 
lished there, to the end that all our godly friends 
might not be discouraged from coming to us,” ete. 

Let us compare Winthrop’s summary of the 
manuscript, as it left his hands, with the contents 
of the volume whose title we have copied. 
Twenty-three pages of the volume, from page 21 
to page 43, are devoted to “the proceedings of 
the Generall Court holden at Newtowne, in the 
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2, 1637, 
against Mr. Wheelwright and other erroneous and 
seditious persons for their disturbance of the pub- 
lick peace.” — This corresponds with Winthrop’s 
manuscript of “all the proceedings .... . set 
down at large.” ; 
The next and last division of the work is “ A 
sriefe Apologie in defence of the generall proceed- 
ings of the Court, holden at Boston the ninth of 
the first moneth, 1636, against Mr. J. Wheelwright 
a member there, by occasion of a sermon deliv- 
The last 
eight pages of the “ Apologie” is devoted to Mrs. 
Hutchinson, and closes with -her excommunication 
from the Church and banishment from the Com- 
monwealth. This “ apologie ” must be “ the rea- 
sons” referred to by Winthrop. Thus he enables 
us to identify the manuscript “to be published in 
England” with its several parts as published in 
these pages. But the general phrase “ and other 
observations ” shows that the manuscript contained 
other matter than that so distinctly specified. Of 
course these “ other observations” were pertinent 
to the subject in hand, and we find the first twenty 
pages of the little quarto to contain “ A catalogue 
of such erroneous opinions as were found to have 
beene brought into New-England, and spread under- 
hand there, as they were condemned by an As- 
sembly of the Churches, at New Town, Aug. 30, 
1637.” This “ Catalogue ” is as much a part of 
the res gesta, as any part of the volume. Addenda 
to these general titles, occur here and there; for 
instance, nearly two pages are given to a story 
about Mrs. Dyer, who was “ of the highest form of 
our refined Familists, and very active in main- 
taining their party.” This is to be found, sub- 
stantially, and sometimes nearly word for word 
in Winthrop,* and it is clear that both accounts 
were from one pen. The account of Mrs. 
Hutchinson at the close of the volume was proba- 
bly embraced in Winthrop’s mind, under the 
“other observations.” Both these are, doubtless, 
“ God’s Iudgements,” to which his title page refers. 
By this collation it appears that the manuscript 
which passed from under Winthrop’s approving 
eye, “into England to be published there” found 
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its way into print in the year 1644. The whole 
was composed by one hand, and that was Win- 
throp’s. We have found the book in embryo, be- 
fore the printer’s devil had touched it ; but Win- 
throp also mentions the work after it was published ; 
in one place he says “divers writings were now 
published about these differences. Among the 
rest, the magistrates set forth an apology,” and in 
another page he makes a parenthetic reference to 
it thus ; “(as appears at large in the proceedings 
of this Court, ohich were faithfully collected and 

ublished, soon after the court brake up.”)* Is 
Winthrop’s statement of the time of publication— 
“soon after the court brake up,’—an inadver- 
tence, and did he have a copy of the volume be- 
fore him when he wrote, or did he mean published 
in manuscript? However this may have been, he 
assures us it was “ faithfully ” done, and enables us 
to identify the manuscript and the volume as one 
and the same thing. From the note by the assid- 
uous collector, Mr. Thomason on his copy in the 
British Museum, the work appears to have been 
published as early as the 19" of February, 1643-4.+ 

To whom the manuscript was sent, by whom it 

was published, and whether with Winthrop’s 
knowledge, and why his name as author, was omit- 
ted on the title page, are unknown, but such was 
its history from its inception to its publication. 

While this first edition was yet damp from the 

press, a second was issued with the title of “A | 
Short Story | of the | Rise, Reign, and Ruin of 
the Antinomians, | Familists and Libertines, that 
infected the Churches | of | New-England: | And 
how. they were confuted by the assembly of Mi- | 
nisters there: As also of the Magistrates proceed- 
ings | in Court against them. | Together with God's 
strange and remarkable judge | ments from Heav- 
en upon some of the chief fomenters of | these 
opinions; And the lamentable death of Mrs. 
Hutchison. | Very fit for these times; here being 
the same errours amongst | us, and acted by the same 
spirit. | Published at the instant request of sundry, 
by one that was an eye | and eare-witnesse of the 
carriage ef matters there. | Ephes. 4. 14. 2 Pet. 
3. 17. [these passages are printed at length] | Lon- 
don, | Printed for Ralph Smith at the signe of the 
Bible in Cornhill | neare the Royall Exchange, 
1644.” 

This edition contains a “Preface” of fifteen 
ages, to which the name “ T. Welde,” is affixed. 
Je introduces “ The Preface ” by an address “ To 

the Reader,” which we copy at length, because it 
contains a history of this second edition, and a 
statement of Welde’s motives and agency in it. 
™ meeting with this Book, newly come forth of 
the Presse, and being earnestly pressed by di- 
verse to perfect it, by laying down the order ‘and 
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sense of this story, (which in the Book is omitted) 
Though for mine owne part, I was more slow 
unto it; not as if I think it containes anything 
but truth ; but because the names of some parties, 
that acted in our troubles, that have, since that 
time, (I hope) repented, and so God having par- 
doned their sins in Heaven, I should have been 
loath to have revived them on earth. But consid- 
ering that their names are already in print without 
any act of mine, and that the necessity of the 
times calls for it, and its requisite that God’s great 
works should be made knowne ; I therefore, in a 
straite of time, not having had many houres, have 
drawne up this following Preface and prefixed 
hereunto, with some additions to the conclusion 
of the Book. Y commend thy selfe and this to the 
blessing of God. ae 

Mr. Welde’s “ additions to the conclusion of the 
Book” relate to Mrs. Hutchinson. Winthrop’s 
manuscript being prepared “ soon after the court 
brake up,” could contain nothing of a date subse- 
quent to her banishment from the colony. Welde 
takes up the wondrous tale, from that date, narrates 
some incidents of her life in Rhode Island, her 
removal “ to live under the Dutch, neare a place 
called by Sea-men, and in the map, Hell-gate,” 
and the news of the destruction of herself and 
family by the Indians, as he had “received it very 
lately from a godly hand in New-England.” Ina 
“ A Postscript” he “ thinkes it fit to adde a com- 
fortable passage of newes from those parts written 
to me very lately by a faithfull hand,” about “ two 
Sagamores, or Indian Princes” having “ volun- 
tarily submitted themselves to the will and law of 
our God.” These were his “ additions.” 

By a typographical comparison of the two 
editions, it is clear, that the original volume was 
not reprinted, but that its old title was replaced 
by Welde’s new title, and this, with his address 
“To the reader,” and “ The Preface ” were bound 
in with the original sixty-six pages, the whole 
being published as the “ Short Story.” This is 
the history of the Second Edition. 

A third Edition, intended to be an exact re- 
print of the second, appeared in 1692, with this 
imprint: “ London, Printed for Tho. Parkhurst, 
at the Bible and three crowns at the | lower end 
of Cheapside, near Mercer’s Chappel, 1692.” Pos- 
sibly the witchcraft excitement may have prompted 
its republication at this time. 

As Welde’s was the only name attached to the 
work, it was frequently quoted as his Short Story. 
It soon attracted the attention of the opponents of 
the Independents, particularly of the Presbyterians 
who esteemed New-England as the fountain of 
evil.* Bayley in his “ Dissuasive from the errours 
of the Time,” 1645, gives a list of “the principal 
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Authors, whooe Testimonies are cited in the cases | 
of the Independents.” Eleven of the works men- | 
tioned are by New England authors — one of them 
is “ A Short Story of ‘the rise, reigne, and ruine, | ¢ 
&c., published with Mr. Weld’s large Preface 1644.’ 

Viewing Mr. Cotton as “if not the author, yet 
the greatest promoter and patron of Indepen- 
dency,” Bayley appeals* to the Short Story, as a 
magazine of hot shot for the enemy’scamp. “We 
may not reject the witnesse,” he says, “ of Master 
Winthrop, the wisest of all the New English Gov- 
ernors hitherto, and of Master Wells, a gracious 
Minister of that Land in their Printed Relations 
of the Schisms there, with all care and studie.” 
He cites “ out of the Governor, Master Winthrop’s 
narration,” the account of Mrs. Dyer. 

Samuel Rutherfurd, in his “ Survey of the Spirit- 
ual Antichrist,” 1648, also citest the Storie “pen- 
ned” he says “(as I am informed) by M. Win- 
thrope Governour, a faithful witnes, and approved 
by Mr. Weld in his preface to the book.” 

In 1648, Mr. Cotton’s “way of the Congrega- 
tional churches cleared,” was published in London. 
It is a quarto volume of 148 pages. He there 
repels the aspersions of Baylie and Rutherford, 
gathered in part from the “ Short Story.” Quoting 
from Baylie, the passage “* wee may not reject the 
witnese of Mr. Winthrop, and of Mr. Wells, in their 
printed relations of the Schismes there,” Cotton 
says “the testimonies of Mr. Winthrop, and Mr. 
Wells, ave all delivered (as it seemeth) in the 
Short Story.” If Winthrop and Welde, were not 
the authors, most certainly Mr. Cotton would have 
so stated. 

There is a passage in Cotton’s book too pertinent 
to our subject to be omitted: reviewing the mat- 
ter he says, “ that such as endeavored the hes ling 
of these diste mpers, did seeme to me to be trans- 
ported with more jealousies, and heates, and 
yaroxysmes of spirit, then would well stand with 
oot love, or the rule of the Gospel. The 
bitter fruits whereof doe remaine to this day, 
[1647] in the letters sent over that year [1637] 
from hence to England.” Winthrop’s eye rested 
upon those lines. 

In the interesting miscellany of the volume of 
“ Collections,” published by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, in 1843, Mr. Savage mentions, 
among other rare tracts, the “ Short Story,” and 
quoting Weld’s address “'To the Reader,” adds 
this one brief remark; “as if the petty disinge- 
nuity could conceal the workmanship.” If our 
readers will again look at Welde’s address “To 
the Reader,” he will see the extent and force 
of this inuendo. 

The fraud alleged is general, not special; re- 
lating to “the workmanship” of the “ Book;” the | 
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whole “ Book,” and not any particular portion of 
it. The authorship of ‘The Preface” is not in 
question, as it bears the name of ‘IT. Wetpr. The 
ase is this; Welde says, “the Book” was Not 
|his: the Collections affirm that it was. This is a 
direct charge of falsehood. So Welde stands in 
the pillory to this day, branded as a liar, so far 
as the “ Collections” can give him the bad emi- 
nence. The Collections give no evidence to sustain 
this accusation. So far as we know, this is the 
first, and the only assault on the memory of 
the Rev. Thomas Welde. In all the bitter con- 
troversy and unsparing severity of those times, 
there is not a lisp against the truth of Welde’s 
preface, and we have his explic ‘it statement cor- 
roborated by the direct testimony of his contempo- 
raries, Baylie, Rutherford, and above all, John 
Cotton. Winthrop read the Short Story, and 
Welde’s “statement, and would he have been 
silent, if there had been fraud in a matter directly 
affecting him, in a publication of which he was 
known to be the author? Yet two centuries af- 
terward, Thomas Welde is charged, without a 
particle of evidence, adduced in its support, with 
“petty disingenuity to conceal ” his “ workman- 
ship” in a“ Book” which every body knew to 
have been written by John Winthrop and which 
Winthrop himself acknowledged to be his ! 

In 1853, Mr. Savage’s second edition of Win- 
throp’s Journal or History appeared. It contains 
frequent references to the “ Short Story,” *and an 
elaborate article on Welde’s connection with it.t 
He now admits that Welde did not write the whole 
book and recognizes Gov. Winthrop as the author 
of part of it, yet makes no allusion to the charge 
of duplicity against Welde, in the “ collections.” 

The Editor now charges Welde with other 
crimes; with falsehood in saying that the book 
was “ already in print without any act of his,” 
with fraud in pretending that the edition with his 
“ Preface ” was a new edition, and then attempt- 
ing to conceal the fraud by causing a false title 
page to be printed and prefixed to one or more 
copies of the book. 

The Editor says: “the over cunning writer 
[ Welde] caused another title p pee to be affixed to 
the same work, omitting solely the address and 
preface. It has every “word and part of a word 
and abreviation of names, and exactly the same 
references and figures, on every page as the former 
book, from p. 1 to 66, and Finis inclusive. Yet 
to mystify a heedless observer, it is entitled, ‘ An- 
tinomians and Familists’ .... It seems, as if 
the types had never been disturbed ; and to a skil- 
ful eye this test is decisive. . . . . What a sneak- 
ing device it was, need not be argued. Nor can 
one, it seems to me, hesitate to ask The unaswera- 
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ble question, what did Welde mean by acknowl- 
edging in his preface “SOME ADDITIONS TO THE 
CONCLUSION OF THE BOOK,” when not a word, 
or letter or comma, or figure is added to the last 
six pages or any part of what, for a shield of his 
own cowardice, he wished to have pass as a new 
edition of a work heretofore issued from the 
press? No doubt was ever expressed about the 
true title-page, “ A Short Story, etec.,” by Baylie, 
Wheeiwright, Cotton, or any other of our New 
England divines; and pa the reader may 
think I have desired too much gratification from 
disclosing the shameless infirmity or petty malice 
of the ecclesiastical historian. Let uw go for the 
least skilful of all attempts at deception: an anony- 
mous title page to a pamphlet, of which ‘ additions 
to the conclusion,’ probably of seven pages, were 
before confessed.” 

The answer to the “unanswerable question,” 
is already apparent to the reader: Welde meant 
by “acknowledging in his preface ‘ SOME AD- 
DITIONS TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE BOOK,’ 
etc.,” simply that as Gov. Winthrop had devoted 
“the last six pages” of his “Book” to Mrs. 
Hutchinson and brought her history down to a 
date “‘soon after the court brake up,” he, Welde, 
would in his Preface complete the narrative of 
her life, “to the last act of her Tragedy... 
[her death] as he received it very lately from a 

odly hand in New England.” So the problem 
is solved, and the elaborate examination of' tacts 
by the editor of Winthrop affords the amplest 
vindication of the truth of Welde’s address * To 
the Reader,” and disproves the very charges they 
were intended to sustain. 

We have notes of a detailed examination of 
the editor’s numerous allusions to Welde and the 
Short Story, but we have not room for them. 
Suflice it to say that from Winthrop’s history, 
from the editor’s own notes, and from the Short 
Story itself, Welde’s integrity in his avowed con- 
nection with the publication can be triumphantly 
proved. That Winthrop was the author of the 
whole of the Short Story, is already evident to our 
readers, and whatever of good report or of evil 
report is connected with it belongs to Winthrop 
and to him alone. It was published without 
Welde’s agency, or knowledge, and he met with 


the book with regret ; but as the thing was done, | 


he yielded to earnest solicitations, wrote the 
Preface “in a straite of time, not having had 
many houres” and told “the Reader” in a few 
lines, why he did so. 

Winthrop was the leader against the “ Anti- 
nomians and Familists,” and the reader of his 
history of those events and of his part in them, 
will have no difliculty in believing him to be the 
author of the Short Sfory, however offensive por- 
tions of it may now be to a christian spirit, or to 


| good taste; but the severity of the notes of his editor 
|on this morbid excrescence of the times is unjust. 
Doubtless Winthrop lived to regret much that 
|was done. Lord Bacon’s apology, that there are 
‘vitia temporis as well as vitia hominis’ should 
moderate our censure. Hvutcuinson. 


EARLY HISTORY OF GREEN BAY, WIS- 
CONSIN. 

From “ Seventy-Two Years’ Recollection of Wiscon- 
sin,’ by Augustus Grignon ; to be published in the 
forthcoming volume of Collections of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 


The Green Bay settlement, from its inception in 
1745 to 1785, a period of forty years, had made 
but little progress. At my earliest recollection, 
| say 1785, there were but seven families, who with 
their engages and others did not exceed fifty-six 
souls; and I feel quite certain, that at no anterior 
date, did the actual residents amount to more. It 
may be interesting to preserve the names of the 
early settlers, with the number of their families, 
and so I will give them: Charles De Langlade, 
wife, two Pawnee servants, and three engages ; 
Pierre Grignon, Sr., wife, six children, two Paw- 
nee servants, and twelve engages; Lagral and 
wife; Baptist Bruret, wife, three children, and 
one engage; Amable Roy, wife, two Pawnee ser- 
vants, one engage, and Baptist La Duke, an old 
trader, living with them; Joseph Roy, wite, five 
children, and one engage; a young man named 
Marchand, the agent of a Mackinaw trading com- 
pany, having a store of Indian goods at the Bay, 
with four engages — making fifty-six the total pop- 
ulation. Of these families, Brunet, Lagral and 
Joseph Roy, resided on the west side of the river, 
and De Langlade, Grignon, Amable Roy and 
Marchand, on the east. As Mr. Grignon and 
Marchand kept the only trading stores, we see the 
business was transacted on the east side of the 
river. At this time there were no settlers at De- 
pere, nor indeed anywhere on Fox river, except 
those here mentioned at the Bay. 

The first settler who arrived after my recollec- 
tion, was Jaques Porlier, from Montreal, in 1791. 
| It was not till the next year, 1792, that Charles 
Reaume arrived, and took up his residence at the 
Bay. About this period others began to arrive, 
almost invariably from Canada— among them, 
John Lawe, in the summer of 1797; so that prior 
to the commencement of the war of 1812, the tol- 
lowing persons, heads of families, had arrived and 
| settled, mostly at the Bay, and from the Bay up as 
| far as Depere: M. Duchano, Louis Gravel. Bar- 
| tinme, Chevalier, Pierre, Chalifoux, Pierre, Houl- 
jrich, Jacob Franks, Yout Brisque, Jaques and 
| Nicholas Vieau, Baptist Cardronne, John Dous- 
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man, Pierre Carbonneau, John Vann, Joseph | of 


Houll, John Jacobs, Alexander Garriepy, Louis 
Bauprez, Joseph Ducharme, John Baptist Lange- 
rin, who married my mother, Prisque Hyotte, 
Amable Norman, John Baptist Lavigne, Augustin 
Bonneterre, Joseph Boucher, Antoine Le Boeuf, 
Augustin Thibeau, Alexander Dumond, George 
Fortier, Basil La Rock, Dominick Brunet, and 
Joseph Jourdin, the father-in-law of Ezekiel Wil- 
liams; and the following natives of Green Bay 
had become heads of families prior to 1812, viz; 
Perrish Brunet, my half-brother Perrish Grignon, 
and my brothers Pierre, Charles, Louis and “Ba )- 
tist Grignon, and myself, and probably a few oth- 
ers. I have no definite idea of the total popula- 
tion at this period, but should think it was not less 
than two hundred and fifty. 

Of some of the early settlers at Green Bay, I 
must make a more particular mention. My father, 
Pierre Grignon, Sr., was born in Montreal, and 
early engaged as a voyageur with traders in the 
Lake Superior country, and having saved his 

wages, he after a while engaged asa trade ‘ry on his 
own account, and located at Green Bay prior to 
1763. He had served on some expeditions, prob- 
ably during the old French war, but I remember 
no partic ulars. By his first wife, a Menomonee 
woman, he had three children, one of them died 
young from an injury by a fall, another died while 
at school at Montreal, and the other, I errish, g orew 
up, and raised a family. By his marriage “with 
my mother, he raised nine children,* and died in 
November, 1795, just before the birth of his 
youngest, at about the age of fifty-five or sixty 
years. He was a spare man, six fe et in height, of 
light complexion ; ; a man of bravery, and ‘full of 
animation, but by no means quarrelsome. He 
was highly esteemed, and was regarded as strictly 
upright in all his dealings. He was partic vularly 
hospitable, and no year passed but he entertained 
many of the traders going to, or returning from, 
their winter trading posts. 

Baptist Brunet, ‘from Quebec, must have come 
to Green Bay about 1775, and at first, for a year, 
engaged in my father's employ ; the next year 
married a natural daughter of Gautier De Ver- 
ville by a Pawnee servant woman of Chas.|w 
De Langlade. He was only a farmer, but a 
very good one, and died at Green Bay about 
1815. 

Amable and Joseph Roy, brothers, and natives 








* The following are the dates of the births of the 
children of Pierre Grignon, Sr., by his marriage with 
Domitelle De Langlade: Pierre Antoine, born October 21, 
1777 ; Charles. June 14th, 1779; Augustin, June 27th, 
1780; Louis, 21st Sept., 1783; Baptist, 23d July, 1785; 
Domitelle, 21st March, 1787; Marguerite, 23d March, | 
1789; Hypolite, 14th Sept., 1790; and Amable in De- 
cember, 1795. L. C. D. 
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of Montreal, found their way to Green Bay not 
very long after the old Fre nch war. Amable Roy 
married Agate, the daughter of the Sieur Augus- 
tin De Langlade, and the widow of M. Souligny ; ; 
revious to : which, he had done something in the 
Prion trade, and after his marriage, turned his at- 
tention to farming. He had no children; his wife 
died about 1801, ‘willing him all her property, and 
he died about a year afterwards, and gave his 
property to young “Louis Grignon, who had lived 
with him from childhood. Joseph Roy had been 
employed as an engage, and married a Menomo- 
nee woman, and raised two sons and four daugh- 
ters, and survived some years after the war of 
1812-15, and his @#ery aged widow was still living 
but a very few years since. Of Lagral, I need 
only remark, that he came from Canada with his 
wife, and settled at the Bay about 1785, or a very 
little before, for I remember their ¢ oming, and re- 
mained only about four years, when they sold 
their place to my father, and left the country. 
James Porlier, who came to Green Bay as al- 
ready stated, in 1791,* proved the most useful man 
to the settlement of all the French Canadian em- 
igrants who settled there during my day. He was 
born at Montreal in 1 765, and received a good ed- 
ucation at a seminary in that city, with a view of 
the priesthood ; but changing his mind, he engaged 
in his father’s employ, ‘who cargied on a large 
business. In 1791, he received from Gov. Alured 
Clark a commission of Captain-Lieutenant of the 
militia of Montre al, and the same year left to seek 
his fortune in the West, coming diree tly to Green 
Bay. He engaged at first asa clerk for my father, 
and thus re ‘mained employ ed for two years; the 
first winter remaining in the store at Green Bay, 
and the next he spe ent at Mr. Grignon’s trading 
yost on the St. Croix. He then engaged in the 
fodiens trade for himself, and spent his winters in 
the Indian country for many years, on the Sauk 
River on the Upper Mississippi, Buffalo River, 
Pine River, and several points on the Mississippi 
and Wisconsin, and continued more or less in the 
trade as long as he lived. 
It was while on the St. Croix, in 1793, that he 
married Miss Marguerite Griesie, whose father 
was a Frenchman, the first clerk Pierre Grignon, 
Sr., had at Green Bay, where he married a Me- 
nomonee woman, and afterwards left the country 
abandoning his wife and child. Mr. Porlier found 
Miss Griesie and her mother with a band of the 


* In the Detroit Gazette, of January 18th, 1822 
stated that Mr. Porlier “has resided ‘within the Terri- 
tory [of Michigan] since 1787; if so, he must have 
stopped awhile at Detroit or Mackinaw, then re- 
turned to Montreal, received his commission of Cap 
tain-Lieutenant, and shortly after settled at Green 


Bay. : 
. L. C. D. 
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Menomonees spending the hunting season on the | 


St. Croix. 

In January, 1815, Mr. Porlier was commissioned 
by Gov. George Prevost, of Canada, a Justice of 
the Peace, and Captain of the militia of Green 
Bay, under the British Government, which com- 
mission was certified by Lieut. Col. McDonall, 
Commandant at Mackinaw; and it would appear 
from a memorandum among Mr. Porlier’s papers, 
that he had been commissioned a Justice of the 
Peace, by the British in 1812; but I have no rec- 
ollection of his having acted under these commis- 
sions.* When Brown county was organized, un- 
der the American Government, Mr. Porlier was 
first appointed an Ensign of militia by Gov. Cass 
in 1819, and three years afterwards a Lieutenant. 
In Sept., 1820, he was commissioned by Gov. Cass, 
Chief Justice of Brown county, as the successor 
of Matthew Irwin, and by re-appointments con- 
tinued to serve as Chief Justice till the organiza- 
tion of Wisconsin Territory, in 1836. In 1820, he 
was also commissioned a Justice of the Peace and 
County Commissioner; and in 1822, Judge of 
Probate. He was almost constantly engaged in 


public service between 1820 and 1836, and yet) 


found time to do something at his old business as 
atrader. A few years betore his death, the right 


half of his body became partly paralyzed, and he 
died after two or three days’ illness, at Green Bay, 
July 12th, 1839, at the age of seventy-four years. 


Judge Porlier was about five feet ten inches in 
height, of medium size, of light complexion, a lit- 
tle bald, very mild, and invariably ian to all. 
The public positions he filled so long and so well, 
are the best evidences of the esteem for his char- 
acter, and the confidence reposed in him. Such 
was his solicitude to fit himself for his judicial posi- 
tion, that he patiently translated from the English, 
and left in manuscript, the revised laws of Michi- 
gan Territory, in the French language. His 
widow survived him about five years; they had 
several children, three of whom are still living. 
Charles Reaume was, I dare say, as my old de- 
parted friend Solomon Juneau has stated, a native 
of La Prairie, nearly opposite to Montreal. His 
family was very respectable, and he enjoyed good 
educational advantages. He appears early to 
have left Montreal, and went to Detroit, where he 
had relatives, among them a nephew named Al- 
exander Reaume, a trader, but if I ever knew the 
particulars of his career there, I have forgotten.t+ 


* These commissions granted by the British Gov’rs 
Clark and Prevost, and subsequent ones from the Amer- 
ican authorities, together with several hundred old let- 
ters, early account books, and other papers of Judge 
Porlier, have been kindly presented to the Society by 
his son, Louis B. Porlier, Esq., of the Butte des Morts. 

L. C. D. 


+ It was mentioned in the preceding volumes of the 
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He engaged in the Indian trade, and, like most 
traders, roamed the forests of the North-west, be- 
tween the great Lakes and the Mississippi, and, I 
think, spent several years in this way, and made 
several journeys to Mackinaw, and at last one to 
Montreal, where he became united in marriage to 
a Miss Sanguenette, daughter of a prominent mer- 
chant of that city, and a lady of great worth. He 
now managed to commence business in Montreal, 
I think merchandizing, and mostly on credit, and 
by bad management, soon failed; and, naturally 
proud and haughty, he did not care to remain 
there, and thus left Montreal, abandoning his wife, 
—they having no children,— and again turned 
his face westward. He came directly to Green 
Bay, as I have always understood; this was in 
1792, and he accompanied Mr. Porlier in the fall 
of that year, and spent the winter with him on the 
St. Croix River. Returning to the Bay the next 
spring, he went to Mackinaw, and managed to ob- 
tain on credit about six or seven hundred dollars 
worth of goods for the Indian trade, and brought 
them to the Bay, where, erecting a trader’s cabin 
of logs, covered with slabs, chinked and daubed, 
he opened his small store, and commenced opera- 
tions. In due time he sold out, ate wp, and squan- 
dered his little stock, probably as he had done at 
Montreal; and having no returns to make to the 
Mackinaw merchants, he was unable to obtain a 
new supply, and this ended his attempts at mer- 
chandizing. He was a singular man — vain, pom- 
pous, and fond of show; and his sense of honor 
and justice was not very high. He led a jolly, easy 
life, always getting his share of good things when- 
ever within his reach, and never seemed to have a 
care or thought for the morrow. I think the pub- 
lished anecdotes related of him are correct, and 
truly represent the character of the man. 

When on the St. Croix with Mr. Porlier, he 
was trading in a small way for his own benefit. 
One day he invited Mr. Porlier, Laurent Fily, 
and two or three others wirtering there to dine 
with him. His guests appeared at the proper time, 
and Reaume had prepared some dried venison, 
pounded finely, and cooked in maple sugar and 
bear’s oil, making really a very fine dish. A half- 
breed, Amable Chevalier, bappened to make his 
appearance, and observed to een that he had 
not plates enough on the table, as there was none 
for him. “ Yes, there are enough,” said Reaume 
gruffly, when the Indian snatched from Reaume’s 
head his red cap, and spreading it upon the table, 
Society’s Collections, that he served during the Revo- 
lutionary war as a Captain in the British Indian De- 
partment, and was among the prisoners taken by the 
gallant Col. George Rogers Clark at the capture of Vin- 
cennes, in February, 1779, and taking the oath of neu- 
trality, was permitted to return to Detroit. The MS. 
Papers of Gen. Clark, in my possession, show this fact, 

L. C. D. 
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took both his hands and scooped from the dish of | pensed with Reaume’s services; but I have no 


cooked venison, called by the Indians, pe-we-ta- 


gah, or pr epared in oil, as much as he could, and | 


dashed it into the cap. This was all the work of 
a moment, when Reaume followed suit, by seizing 


a handful of the meat, and throwing it in the In-| 


dian’s face. Quite an exciting scene now ensued 
in the way of a personal rencontre, which the 

uests terminated by separating the angry com- 
Cecents Not to be foiled in this way, when the 
Indian was sent off, and things re-adjusted, 
Reaume and his friends partook of the feast, such 
as it was, with doubtless a regale of the trader’s 
wine-keg, which each trader was sure to take with 
him for his winter’s supply. 

On this same trading voyage, Reaume had with 
him his cousin, Noel Reaume —a crack-brained 
fellow, who once refused to work a year as a voy- 
ageur for seven hundred francs, but would do so 
for a hundred dollars, and though this was consid- 
erably less, he never could be made to compre- 
hend it. Having occasion to use their canoe in 
the winter, this Noel Reaume cleared out the snow, 
and brought a shovel full of live coals to place in 
the bottom of the frail bark craft, when his cou- 
sin Charles asked him what he was going to do? 
“Why,” said the other, “ these coals are to keep 
my feet warm; do you think I am going to freeze 
my feet to make you laugh ?” 


“Reaume would often say, that the next spring 
his wife was coming from Montreal to join him at 
Green Bay, and he had said the same thing so re- 
peatedly, year after year, that even the Indians 


made sport of him about it. One day meeting an 
old Menomonee named Wat-tau-se-mo-sa, or One- 
that-is-coming, Reaume asked him when he was go- 
ing to get married, remarking to him that he was 
zetting old. “O,” said the Indian, “you have 
Geen telling us that Mrs. Reaume is coming out 
this spring, and I am waiting for her arrival, in- 
tending to marry her.” ‘This little sally very much 
stirred up Reaume’s s anger, when he sent “back a 
volley of sacres, very much to the Indian’s amuse- 
ment. 

A Mr. Rondel, of the Illinois country, who knew 
Reaume either in Canada or at Detroit, recom- 
mended him to Gov. Harrison, of the Indiana Ter- 
ritory, asa suitable person for a Justice of the 
Peace at the Green Bay settlement, when a com- 
mission was filled up and sent to him four or five 
—_ before the commencement of the war of 
1812. This was the first office of the kind at Green 
Bay; and marriages were previously entered in- 
to by contract and witnesses, disputes were settled 
by arbitration, and criminals were sent to Canada 
for trial. I am not certain, but presume Reaume 


kept something of a doc ket, and probably some | 


record of suc th marriages as he solemnized, for 
some still adhered to the ancient custom, and dis- 








recollection of his having a single law book or stat- 
ute of any kind. His were equity decisions, but 
his ideas of equity were often very queer and sin- 
gular. I never understood that he had any com- 
mission from the British authorities, nor do I think 
his commission from Gov. Harrison was ever re- 
newed, but he continued to act under its author- 
ity until the organization of Brown county, by 
Gov. Cass, in 1818,—a period of about eleven 
years. 

The late John Dousman related to me a case 
tried before Reaume, of which he was personally 
cognizant. Joseph Houll was the complainant, 
and his claim, which was a just one, was for labor 
rendered the ‘defendant. It was a plain case, and 
Reaume decided in favor of Houll, and dismissed 
the parties. Dousman having heard so much 
about Reaume’s singular decisions, concluded he 
would test the good Justice; and observed, with 
assumed sincerity, “ Mr. Reaume, now that you 
have decided the case, I must say, I am very much 
surprised at your decision — you ought, i in justic e, 
to have decided in favor of the de ‘fendant.” «“ Ab,” 
replied Reaume, “you did not understand me 
aright ;” and then stepping to the door, he called 
Houll back, and asked him how he understood the 
decision ? Houll, of course, said that he under- 
stood that he had won. “Yes,” said Reaume, 
“you have won to pay the costs!” This is only 
one instance in many of a similar character, show- 
ing a very facile conscience, and a mind easily 
changed by caprice or interest. 

After Reaume disposed of his little stock of 
goods, he secured him a farm on the west side of 
the river, about four miles above Green Bay. 
Probably from the savings of his store, he obtained 
some cattle and horses, ‘and soon had a very fine 
farm, with a comfortable hous§, and many com- 
forts around him. He had a dog named Rabasto, 
whom he had trained to go and drive away the 
thieving black-birds whenever they would appear 
in his fields. Not very long after ‘Col. John Bow- 
yer came to Green Bay i in ‘1815, as American In- 
dian Agent, he purchased Reaume’s farm at less 
than half its value, when the latter made his home 
with Judge Lawe about a year. He then obtained 
a claim for some land at the Little Kau-kavu-lin, 
ten miles above Green Bay, on which he erected 
a comfortable house, and moved there, but he kept 
no liquor or other articles to sell to the Indians, 
as I was there frequently, and should have known 
it if it had been so. There he sickened and died, 
in the spring of 1822, somewhere, I should think, 
from sixty-five to seventy years of age. Judge 
Reaume was rather tall, and quite portly, with a 
dark eye, with a very animated, changeable coun- 
tenance. Like the Indians, his loves and hates 
were strong, particularly the hates. He was prob- 
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wine, or of stronger liquors; and he was, in truth, 
very kind, and very hospitable. With all his ec- 
centricities, he was warmly beloved by all who 
knew him. 

John Lawe, another early settler, was a native 
of York, England. His father was a captain in 
the English army, and his mother an English Jew- 
ess, a sister of Jacob Franks, who had come to the 
Bay as early as 1795, as a clerk in the trading es- 
tablishment of Ogilvie, Gillaspie & Co., of Macki- 
naw, who had a store at Green Bay. John Lawe 
was educated at Quebec, and Joseph Rolette, so 
well known as a trader, and early settler at Prai- 
rie du Chien, was one of his school-mates. When 
his Uncle, Mr. Franks, had been about three years 
with Ogilvie, Gillaspie & Co., he ceased serving 
as clerk, and went to Canada and obtained a stock 
of goods. He returned to the Bay and opened a 
store, bringing his nephew, John Lawe, with him, 
then a young man of sixteen years. This was in 
the summer of 1797. Lawe engaged in his un- 
cle’s employ, and the following winter was sent 
with a supply of Indian goods, accompanied by 
Louis Bauprez, to Fond du Lac River, which was 
then known among the French and traders by 
that name ; and took possession of the old trading 
post, about a mile and a half above the mouth of 
that stream, on its eastern bank. This had been 
a winter trading post for many years; Laurent 
Ducharme, who one year caught a large number 
of ducks there, by means of a net, which he salted 
and preserved for winter’s use, was about the ear- 
liest trader at that point; then one Ace, a Span- 
iard, and subsequently one Chavodriel, and still 
later Michael Brisbois, and I wintered there two 
winters. The Indians whose trade was here sought 
were the Winnebagoes, who had a village where 
Taycheedah now is, three miles east of Fond du 
Lac City, and had other villages along Rock River. 
Mr. Lawe afterwards spent several winters at dif- 
ferent points, among the Indian hunting bands, 
between Green Bay and the Mississippi, and up | 
to the time when his uncle left the country, and 
went back to Canada, which was about the com-| 
mencement of the war of 1812, leaving Mr. Lawe 
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When 
twenty years of age, he was married to Miss The- 
rese Rankin, whose father was an Englishman, and 
her mother of the Chippewa band, who wintered 
on the Pishtego River,- and were frequently at 
Green Bay. Several children were the fruit of 
this marriage. Judge Lawe was a man of ordi- 
nary height, but became very portly; he was pos- 
sessed of great enterprise, and was shrewd and suc- 
cessful in his business operations. 

I will now notice some matters connected with 
the Green Bay settlement. We have seen how 
slow was the progress of the settlement, from its 
origin to the war of 1812. Carver, who visited 
the settlement in September, 1766, states that there 
was then no garrison there, nor had the fort been 
kept in repair since its abandonment by Lieut. 
Gorrell three years previously; that a few fami- 
lies lived in the fort; and opposite to it, on the 
eastern side of the river, there were a few French 
settlers, who cultivated the land, and appeared to 
live comfortably. Carver was plainly a man of 
observation and foresight, for he remarks: “To 
what power or authority this new world will be- 
come dependent, after it has risen from its pres- 
ent uncultivated state, time alone can discover. 
But as the seat of empire, from time immemorial, 
has been gradually progressive toward the West, 
there is no doubt but that, at some future period, 
mighty kingdoms will emerge from these wilder- 
nesses, and stately palaces and solemn temples, 
with gilded spires reaching the skies, supplant the 
Indian huts, whose only decorations are the bar- 
barous trophies of their vanquished enemies.” 
What was almost prophecy to Carver, fourteen 
years before my birth, I have lived to see literally 
fulfilled. At my earliest recollection, say about 
1785, or a little before, we still find the settlement 
small, containing only seven families, and fifty- 
six souls; with two trading establishments, my fa- 
ther’s and Marchand’s as the agent of a Mackinaw 
house. Reaume, as we have seen, had a small store, 
which had only a short-lived existence. The 
Mackinaw establishment, after three years’ opera- 
tions, was at length purchased out, about 1788, by 
my father; and about 1794, the trading house of 





as his successor as a merchant and trader; and he | Ogilvie, Gillaspie & Co., was established, which 
continued more or less in the Indian trade as long | three years after gave place to Jacob Franks, of 
as he lived. [wach after a career of many years, John Lawe 
During the war, Mr. Lawe was a Lieutenant in| became the proprietor. After my father’s death, 
the Indian Department, under the British, and the | in 1795, my mother continued the store a couple 
only active service I remember of his, was his go- | of years, when my brother Pierre and myself took 
ing, under Col. Robert Dickson, near the close of |it in charge, and continued the business some 
the war, to Mackinaw, my brother Louis Grignon | twenty-eight years, and until my brother’s death. 
being also along, and taking part in the repulse |'These were all the stores at Green Bay prior to 
of the American Col. Holmes, at Mackinaw. | the war of 1812. 
Some time after the organization of Brown county,! I can say but little of the early mechanics of 
he was commissioned an Associate Judge of the Green Bay. My father always kept a blacksmith 


county. His death occurred at Green Bay, Feb-| employed making traps, and doing other smith- 
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work; and he also kept a tailor at work. Jacob 
Franks established a smith-shop, and employed one 
Gallarno a couple of years to manage it, when | 
Gallarno went to Prairie du Chien; and then, | 
about 1798, Joseph Jourdin arrived from Canada, 
and carried on the blacksmithing business for 
Franks, for some time, and then for himself. 
Jourdin married a daughter of Michael Gravel, | 
whose wife was a daughter of a Menomonee chief ; | 
and the celebrated Ezekiel Williams married a| 
daughter of Jourdin. Mr. Jourdin is still living 
in the country. I remember an Englishman came | 
to the Bay in my father’s time, who was a hatter ; | 
and winter setting in, he remained till the next} 
spring, working for my father, and then pursued | 
his journey to St. Louis. There were no estab- 
lished carpenters and joiners, and masons, until 
the advent of the Americans in 1816, except Au- 
gustin Thibeau, a carpenter and joiner, who came 
from Quebec about 1800, and engaged for some 
time in the employ of Mr. Franks. When my 
father erected a new house, about 1790, he had to 
send to Montreal for a carpenter and mason; his 
house was a hewed log building, and at that time 
was regarded as altogether the best at Green Bay. 

Prior to the arrival of the Americans, in 1816, 
there was no physician at Green Bay ; the nearest 
was Dr. Mitchell, at Mackinaw, who was too far 
distant ever to have been sent for. We had no 
early schools — none till after the coming of the 
American troops. The year Mr. Porlier lived in 
my father’s family, he gave some instructions to 
myself, brothers and sisters; but in those early 
times, all who were favored with an education, 
were sent either to Mackinaw or Canada to ob- 
tain it. 

The earliest mill erected in the country, was by 
Jacob Franks, about the year 1809. He first 
built a saw-mill, and then a grist-mill; they were 
located on Devil River, two or three miles east of 
Depere, and were erected for Mr. Franks by an 
American named Bradley ; the grist-mill had one 
run of stone, and was very serviceable for many 
years. Previous to this, grinding was done by 
hand-mills, with a double crank, for two persons 
to turn, and which held about half a bushel. Not 
long before Franks built his mill, my brother Pierre 
Grignon, jr., erected a horse-mill, of about four 
horse power, by which about fifteen bushels of 
grain could be ground a day, but it was a slow and 
tedious process, and was abandoned after about a 

year as being too expensive to keep in operation. 
This proving a failure, my brother, not very long 
after Franks had erected his mill, built a small mill 
near the Adams Street bridge, in Green Bay, 
with a run of stones, only three feet in diameter, | 
which were made at the Bay; but his reliance for 
water was the little stream upon which it was 
erected, and which proved insufficient for any | 
42 





—a purpose.* Very little grinding was done 
by it, when it was abandoned as useless. In 1813, 
my brother, who was determined on having a 
grist-mill, obtained a pair of good stones from 
Mackinaw, and erected both a grist and saw-mill 


‘on Reaume’s creek, on the west side of the Fox 


River, about four miles above Green Bay ; in the 
spring and fall, and in a wet time, it would doa 
good business while water was plenty. After the 
Americans took possession of Green Bay, in 1816, 
having use for a large quantity of lumber for 
buildings in the garrison, and other fort purposes, 
the Government caused a saw-mill to be built on 
the river at the Little Kau-kau-lin; and I remem- 
ber that while Capt. Curtis was there superintend- 
ing its erection, he made his home with Judge 
Reaume. Soon after, I erected a grist-mill at the 
Grand Kau-kau-lin. I may remark, that at my 
earliest recollection a sufliciency of wheat was 
raised at Green Bay for the purpose of bread- 
making. 

Horses, cattle, hogs, and fowls were plenty as 
far back as I can remember; and they must have 
been common in the settlement for many years 
before my day. The earliest horses were brought 
from Detroit, of the small, hardy, Canadian breed. 
There were no sheep till shortly after my father 
erected his new house, about 1790, when he pur- 
chased seven head, at Mackinaw, and brought 
them home in a barge; and by carefully watch- 
ing them, but few were lost by wolves, and they 
soon increased till they became numerous. 

The early commerce of the country deserves a 
passing notice. The chief articles of export, were, 
of course, furs and peltries, which served as the 
chief medium of exchange for the goods brought 
into the country. There was some considerable 
quantity of deer’s tallow, saved by the Indians 


}and sold to the traders, taken to Mackinaw, and 


some maple sugar; I remember that one year, 
about 1806, between Mr. Franks and myself, we 
sent to Mackinaw one hundred and twenty kegs 
of deer’s tallow, weighing about 10,000 pounds. 
But as there was much sugar manufactured around 
Mackinaw,t not much was sent there to market ; 
the Indians made large quantities as far back as I 
can remember. To the traders passing into the 
Indian country, cattle for beef were sold, sugar 
and tallow, potatoes and other vggetables. But 


* By some mistake, Hon. M. L. Martin, in his Histor- 
ical address, represents this mill as having been erected 
by my father, prior to 1780, instead of by Pierre Grig- 
non, Jr., at a period thirty years later. 


+ From twenty-five to thirty years ago, when I re- 
sided at Lockport, in Western New York, I well remem- 
ber, that large quantities of stirred maple sugar were 
brought into the country, made by the Indians in the 
Mackinaw region, and put up in small bark boxes, con- 


taining from one to several poundseach. L. C. D. 
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the Green Bay settlement furnished no surplus of 
flour or corn, though the Indians had corn to bar- 
ter with the traders. At my earliest recollection 
there were white potatoes raised at the Bay in 
large quantities, and the fields and gardens fur- 
nished peas, beans, pumpkins, melons, cucumbers, 
beets, carrots, turnips, ruta bagas, onions and let- 
tuce in abundance. There was no buckwheat 
produced till quite recently. Of fruit trees, I 
well remember, in my earliest boyhood, that Mad- 
ame Amable Roy had the only apple tree in the 
settlement, (then a large bearing tree, a foot in di- 
ameter,) and currants were then —_ ; and these 
were the only cultivated fruits till after the arrival 
of the Americans, in 1816, when a man brought 
from the Detroit region a lot of apple trees, and 
since then cherries and plums have been intro- 
duced. 


CARPENTERS’ HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


The enclosed from the “ Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin ” of Sept.5", may be worthy of a place in 
the “ Historical Magazine.” It will rejoice many 
of your readers to know that this venerable build- 
ing is religiously cared for by the respectable soci- 
ety to whom it belongs. M. 

Puta. Sept. 7. 


Carpenters’ Hall.— Commencement of a New Era. 


—Everybody is familiar with the old building 
which stands back of Chestnut Street, below 
Fourth, at the head of Carpenters’ Court, the 
name of which forms the caption of this article. 
The old Hall has been, during the memory of the 
present generation, used as an auction store on the 
first floor, while the rule of the pedagogue was, 
for many years, absolute above stairs. All these 
things have now been changed, the Worshipful 
Company of Master Carpenters having determined 
that henceforth the old Hall should go into respect- 
able and dignified retirement, and that for the 
good it had already done, it should no more be the 
scene of traffic. The society have fitted the an- 
cient Hall up in handsome style, and while doing 
so, they have adhered as closely as practicable to 
the original plan of the building, and Carpenters’ 
Hall is now nearly in the same condition it was in 
when the historical events occurred which give it 
importance. 
he first story, in which the first Continental 
Congress assembled, has been grained in imitation 
of oak, and such articles of new furniture as it was 
necessary to procure, have been made in a style to 
com 
building, and which tradition says were used there 
by Congress in 1774. 
Prominent among these old artieles of furniture 
are two enormously high-backed, quaint arm 
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chairs, Which stand upon either side of the rostrum, 
and which have been inscribed as follows :—* Con- 
tinental Congress, 1774.” Upon the wall, over 
the desk, is the following inscription in gilt letters : 


Within these Walls, 
Henry, Hancock and Adams 
Inspired the 
Delegates of the Colonies 
With Nerve and Sinew for the 
Toils of War, 
Resulting in our National Independence. 


On the eastern wall hangs, in a glass case, the 
satin banner carried by the Carpenters’ Society in 
the Federal procession, in 1788. It has on it the 
Carpenters’ arms, and is suitably inscribed. Upon 
the opposite wall is the banner which was borne 
by the society in the grand parade which took 
liges in February, 1832, on the occasion of the 
centennial anniversary of the birth-day of Wash- 
ington. 

A handsome roll of the members of the society, 
in a massive gilt frame, also graces the walls of 
the room. This roll bears the names of all the 
members of the society from its foundation, and 
among them are many who are well known to our 
citizens. 

The Carpenters’ Society intend keeping the 
Hall sacred for the future, and citizens and stran- 
gers will be afforded an opportunity of visiting 
and inspecting this relic of the most interesting 
period of the city’s history. 

The upper part of the building has been hand- 
somely fitted up with a library and meeting room 
for the members of the society, and with rooms for 
the residence of the janitor and his family. In 
the library are several of the original fire buckets 
which belonged to the hall before the introduction 
of hose. 

Outside the Hall in front of the building, a neat 
grass plot and flower beds have been laid out, and 
handsome lamps occupy the sides of the main en- 
trance. The inside of the building has also been 
supplied with elegant and appropriate chandeliers, 
brackets, &c., which were designed purposely by 
their manufacturers. 

Yesterday afternoon, at one o’clock, the Carpen- 
ters’ Society took formal possession of their Hall, 
after a lapse of many years. The time chosen was 
the anniversary of the meeting there of the first 
Continental Congress, in 1774. The members of 
the Society, only, were present during the cere- 
mony of taking possession. An address was deliv- 
ered by Mr. James Hutchinson. Mr. H. gave a 
sketch of the history of the Society and its Hall. 
Below is an abstract of the ahaalal events. 

The first Carpenters’ Company was formed in 
1724. The original officers were a Master, Assist- 
ant Master, and Wardens. In 1736 the first book 
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for a library was purchased. In 1763 acommittee 
was appointed to look out for a lot for a Hall. 

In 1768, a lot, 66 feet on Chestnut street, by 
255 feet in depth, was purchased at an annual 
ground rent of 176 “Spanish milled dollars.” A 
considerable portion of this ground was subsequent- 
ly sold off, leaving an entrance to the Hall from 
Chestnut street, by what is known as Carpenters’ 
court. 

In 1770 the Hall was commenced, and in 1771 
it was sufliciently advanced to be occupied, but 
the Society prudently determined not to incur new 
bills until the old were paid, and the finishing 
touches were not put upon the building until 1791. 

1771. First meeting of the society in the Hall. 

1774. A superintendent was appointed with a 
salary of ten pounds per annum. 

1774. The First Provincial Assembly and the 
First Continental Congress met in the Hall. The 
latter commenced its meeting there September 
5th, 1774, eighty-three years ago yesterday. It 
was there that the Rev. Dr. Duché offered his fa- 
mous first prayer in Congress. On the 26th of 
October, 1774, Congress moved to the State House. 

1775. The Provincial Assembly met at the 
Hall for the purpose of attending the funeral of 
Mr. Peyton Randolph, the first President of the 
first Continental Congress. 

1777. The British took possession of the Hall, 


and they continued to hold it during their stay in 


Philadelphia. The soldiers made a target of the 
vane on the cupola, and several holes were driven 
through it by their balls. 

1778. An abatement of one year, 2 months and 
sixteen days was made in the rent in consequence 
of the occupancy of the building by the British. 

1787. The Hall was occupied by the Commis- 
sary General of mlitary stores. 

1791 to 1797. Occupied by the first bank of 
the United States. 

1791. The society quit meeting in the Hall. 

1796 to 97. Occupied by the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania. 

1797. The library belonging to the Carpenters’ 
Society moved from the President’s house to the 
Hall. 

1798. 
Office. 

1802 to 1817. 
Custom House. 

1817 to 1821. 
United States. 

1822. Occupied by the Musical Fund Society. 

1825. Occupied by the Franklin Institute. 

1827. Used by the Society of Friends as a 
meeting-house. 

1857. 
session of their ancient Hall, and a very sensible 
affair they made of it. 


Used by the United States as a Land 
Used by the United States as a 


Used by the second Bank of the 
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After Mr. Hutchinson had concluded his address» 
the members of the society, and a few invited 
guests, proceeded to a room just north-west of the 
Hall, and they then and there celebrated the new 
era in the history of the building by a very com- 
fortable “ set out.” 

A very jovial company surrounded the tables, 
and although most of the company were old “ boss ” 
carpenters who had ‘retired long since on their 
well-earned means, they could not forget the old 
days of the tin kettle and the dinner basket, and 
after getting their fill of roast pig, a la mode beef, 
and champagne, they beat a retreat from the table 
as hurriedly as though the one o’clock bell had 
just rung, or as if they were reporters, and had 
their day’s “ chips” to “ get in hand.” 

The Carpenters’ Society are worth about half a 
million of dollars, and they are worthy of all they 
possess, for they use their income in aid of the 
widows and families of deceased members and the 
support of their poor brethren, and what is exceed- 
ingly commendable, they revive an ancient Rev- 
olutionary relic, keep it in good condition at their 
own expense, and add to the attractiveness of the 
city. 


THE CAPTURE OF ANDRE. 


A paper read before the N. Y. Historical Society, 
Oct. 6, 1857. 


BY JOHN PAULDING, ESQ. 


The capture of New York by the enemy and 
the prospect of their country being made the im- 
mediate theatre of the war, caused great excite- 
ment among the residents of Westchester County, 
and many of them, more particularly those engaged 
in rural avocations found themselves in an embar- 
rassing position as respects the sides they were to 
take in the active scenes then anticipated. 

A large portion of the County embracing the 
region in length southward from the Croton River 
over twenty miles and in breadth eastward from 
the Hudson to the Bronx River, was embraced in 
Philipse’s Manor, and the land was cultivated un- 
der advantageous leases from the proprietor who 
had already taken an antagonistic position to the 
cause of his country, and had exercised all his in- 
fluence and power to persuade, or force, those who 
were resident upon this property to espouse the 
same cause. 

Much the same was the condition of the western 
portion of the County which was the seat of the 
Delancys, also an influential tory family. In op- 
position to these two great proprietors, were Col. 
Morris of Morrissania, and Col. Van Cortland 
whose manorial estate lay in the north-eastern part 
Both these latter gentlemen, were 
conspicuous friends of the American cause, and 
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were as active in their efforts to secure the sup- 

rt of those, whom they were in condition to in- 
eenbe, as were Philipse and the Delancys on 
the other side. 

It-is to these relations, which partook of a species 
of feudal character, that we may fairly ascribe the 
elannish distinctions which grew up among the 
inhabitants of the Neutral ground, and which when 
they were in conflict, proved them more relentless 
and cruel, than national enemies. 

The accounts of the barbarities, wantonly and 
mercilessly inflicted upon unresisting families, are 
spread through the whole history of that period. 

hese outrages were commenced by Delancy’s 
corps of rangers, who occupied the extreme out- 
posts of the British army, and being mostly re- 
cruits from the retainers and friends of the = 
leaders in the County, were well acquainted wit 
the Country, and the predilections of the different 
inhabitants. ‘They undertook foraging expeditions 
against those of the neighboring people whom 
they knew to favor the American cause, and hence 
obtained from their opponents the contemptuous 
appellation of Cowboys. But it was not alone in 


the plundering of farms, of stock and produce, that 
they distinguished themselves; for they extended 
this species of supply, to that of furnishing their 
private purses with money or other valuables: and 
to effect this object, they put to the torture those 
who would not otherwise expose the coveted 


wealth. 

It was from these despicable motives that such 
atrocious acts as hanging men by their thumbs 
over barn doors; as experimenting upon the tena- 
city of life by momentary suspensions by the neck ; 
as bathing or “ ducking” in closed sacks; as _blis- 
tering with heated ashes; and other similar devices 
of extreme cruelty, often resulting in death, char- 
acterized the civil warfare initiated by the Cow- 
boys in Westchester County. 

Such proceedings were unendurable without re- 
taliation. As family after family were driven 
either by force or fear to abandon their homes; 
the male members joined in bands, associated for 
purposes of revenge. The embittered character 
of their injuries was beyond the mere impulses 
of patriotism; for their patriotic principles they 
had been degraded, robbed, impoverished and per- 
haps their families wantonly murdered. Their 
vindictiveness took the form of personal vengeance. 
To join the regular army and submit to its distant 
journeys and its regular system of warfare was 
too tame for the emergency. They therefore 
joined in parties as opportunity offered fora stroke 
of retaliation. The public authorities also recog- 
nized the justice of this system, and the State leg- 
islature passed an act for their encouragement. 
First with a view to procure the return of stolen 
property to the owners, and second with a view 
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to reprisals, for which end they gave to the captors 
a share of such property as they might take be- 
longing to the enemy. 

It is not to be denied that excesses were some- 
times committed by the bands of citizens organized 
under this system of reprisals. But however se- 
vere may now seem their proceedings towards re- 
cognized enemies, they were so far as history or 
tradition informs us innocent of the acts of barba- 
rism which characterized the Cowboys. 

The scenes of this border warfare may be readily 
imagined from the premises here stated. There 
were on the respective lines of the opposing armies, 
the regularly organized troops, and there were in- 
tervening or upon the neutral ground, as it was 
called, bands of partisans not enrolled in the ranks 
of either party Dut still recognized by each as ef- 
ficient co-operators for purposes of supply, and as 
between themselves, deadly enemies without quar- 
ter or the ordinary amenities of civilized warfare. 

At the time of the capture of André, this state 
of things had existed about two years, and every 
man and youth in the district, capable of bearing 
arms, was as well known as to his political position, 
as are those of a rural district of the present day. 
Major Hull, who relieved Col. Burr on the Amer- 
ican lines in 1777, procured to be canvassed the 
whole district embraced in the neutral ground, and 
knew the political predilections of every family ; 
and subsequent to that period events occurred 
which caused the lines of demarcation to be still 
more specially denoted, for in the spring of 1780 
the American lines, which had until then been 
maintained as far down as Tarrytown and thence 
eastwardly across the County, were driven in, and 
all the inhabitants favoring the American cause, 
living between that line and the Croton River, were 
compelled to abandon their homes, and retire 
within the district to which the American lines 
were circumscribed. The families thus affected 
became from that reason known as the American 
refugees. 

It was to this class that the immediate family of 
John Paulding, one of the captors of André be- 
longed. His grandfather, Joseph Paulding, was 
the lessee under Col. Philipse of a considerable 
farm about four miles east of Tarrytown. The 
old gentleman had under the influence of Col. 
Philipse maintained a neutral position, and con- 
tinued until his death some time after the war to 
occupy the homestead unmolested. But all his 
sons, four in number, viz.: Joseph, William, Peter 
and John, were well known as active coopera- 
tors on the side of their Country. Joseph, the 
eldest, (and the father of John, the captor of An- 
dré,) was the first supervisor of his township elec- 
ted under the state laws in April, 1778. William, 
the second son, was a member representing West- 
chester County in the first provincial congress, 
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and resigned that position to be appointed Com- 
missary general of the American State levies. 
The younger sons, Peter and John, were also both 
officers in the state troops. These circumstances 
are mentioned, as we think it may from them, be 
fairly argued that the youthful captor of André, 
whose patriotic service was of such importance to 
his Country, was not, as intimated by André a mere 
highwayman intent solely upon plunder. When 
the outposts of the Americans at “ Youngs” or 
“ Four etal ” were driven in, in the spring of 
1780, the farm of Joseph Paulding the supervisor, 
which was situated about a mile north of the corn- 
ers, was devastated and the family was reduced to 
great distress and ae His son John having 
no occupation in the ordinary duties of the farm, 
and greatly excited by the losses endured by his 
family, left his home and joined, as occasion of- 
fered, the parties organized against the Cowboys. 
He was then just of the age of twenty-one years; 
of stalwart form, being over six feet in height, and 
his assistance in any enterprise of pith, was worth 
regard. The lads with whom he spent his time 
made their head quarters within the American 
lines at North Salem. Not far from that place 
lived Mr. Tidd, a farmer, with whose daughter 
Paulding became acquainted and whom after the 
conclusion of the war he married. This circum- 
stance occasioned his continual loitering in that vi- 


cinity, and his capture by a party headed by young 
Tidd, his future brother-in-law, who was an ensign in 
Delancy’s corps, and led a foray into the vicinity 


of his own home. Paulding was taken to New 
York and confined in prison, whence within a few 
days he escaped by letting himself down from the 
windows and scaling the picket fence. Being pro- 
vided, it is said, by one in the vicinity, with the coat 
of a German yagér, he passed safely through the 
enemy’s lines and straightway took his course to- 
wards the residence of Miss Tidd, where he ar- 
rived but a day or two previous to the occurrence 
which originated the organization of the party by 
whom André was captured. 

Isaac Van Wart, another of the captors, was a 
youth of nineteen, whose parents had likewise re- 
sided near Tarrytown, whence they had been driv- 
en by the defeat of the American outposts in Feb- 
ruary, 1780. He was naturally of a reserved and 
religious turn of mind, and became noted in the 
subsequent years of his life for his praiseworthy 
character in this respect. He officiated subse- 
quently for over forty years as chorister of the 
church to which he belonged, and educated his 
son to the clerical profession, in which he is still 
engaged near Tarrytown. 

David Williams gives the following account of 
himself, and of the organization of the party by 
whom André was captured. Using his own words 
he says, “ 1 was born in Tarrytown, Oct. 21, 1754. 
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I entered Montgomerie’s army in 1775 at the age 
of twenty-one years, and served six months, hay- 
ing been present at the siege of St. John’s. I listed 
in the spring of 1776, and continued by different 
enlistments until 1779. Isaac Van Wart was my 
cousin. I was looking out of the door where I 
worked (at South Salem, near Cross River) with 
Mr. Benedict, and saw six persons, Isaac Van Wart, 
John Paulding, William Williams, John Yerks, 
James Romer, and one not remembered. They 
had come about six miles, and were provided with 
guns, and said they were going to Tarrytown. I 
said, wait until I get my gun and I will go with 
you. We proceeded about fifteen miles that day, 
starting at one o'clock in the afternoon. As I was 
informed by them, the night before a party of 
Cowboys had heen into the adjoining town of 
Poundridge, led by one Smith, a noted tory, and 
besides stealing much property they had killed a 
neighbor named Pelham, who had run out in his 
night clothes to save his horses. To reclaim the 
stolen property and return it to the widow, or to 
avenge the death of her husband, was the especial 
object of this party.” 

To the party of Cowboys here referred to may be 
traced the discomfiture of André’s plans ; first, for 
the reason that the hope of meeting them led him 
from the route dictated by Arnold; second, that 
he was led to suppose that he had encountered 
them when he met the party which arrested him, 
to whom he hastily exposed his condition and his 
important business; and third, it was in pursuit of 
them that the scouting party just mentioned, was 
engaged. 

It is well known that André changed the route 
which his pass from Arnold dictated (the white 
plains) in consequence of the information given 
by Major Boyd, just previous to André’s idkving 
the American lines. This information was given 
in response to an enquiry as to the safest route, 
when Major Boyd advised him to avoid the Tar- 
rytown road, as a party of twenty or thirty Cow- 
boys had been heard of two or three days pre- 
viously, above Tarrytown. They had not, how- 
ever, since been seen, and it came out that they 
had taken that road to avoid the American out- 
posts at North Castle, and had crossed the country 
above the latter station, and thus gotten into 
Poundridge, which lay between the American posts 
at North Castle and Salem. In his letter, on the 
day subsequent to André’s capture, Col. Jamieson, 
who commanded at North Castle, mentions the 
rumor of a party of the enemy being seen above 
his post. 

It was for the purpose of intercepting this mur- 
derous party, as stated by Mr. Williams, (and it 
is corroborated by all) that the party of seven 
having procured a permit from the commanding 
officer at Salem, marched from North Salem to 
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Sieneestetlle, @ Sietenen af. emale ‘tenant Ene |entisicted. | Als enxiety. to seach the protection a distance of nearly twenty-five 
miles, on the day previous to the capture of An- 
dré. They lodged i in a haystack, near the church 
in Pleasantville, and were u early the next morn- 
ing, when they pursued their way towards Ta 
town, as it was te remed certain the Cowboys would 
return by the way they came. After procurin 
breakfast at the house of Mr. Romer, a relative o 
one of the party, residing i in the Sawmill Valley, 
they proceeded to station themselves, for which 
purpose four of their number went upon Butter- 
milk Hill, which commanded a view of the cross 
road through the Sawmill Valley, while three 
went a few hundred yards beyond, and laid in 
the bushes near the main road. The latter thus 
took the chances of the party of whom they were 
in search, having taken the upper cross road (not 
far from Sing Sing) and the two divisions were in 
ogee distance of each other. 

t would seem that these facts, which are abun- 
dantly authenticated, would render impossible, 
even with the most credulous, any imputation 
against the motives, the character, or the honor of 
the captors of André. They had made an extra- 
ordinary journey obviously for some pre-deter- 
mined object. ‘They had come into the vicinity 
of their own homes, where they were well known ; 
and they were lying in wait obviously for parties 
expected across ‘the country. These are circum- 
stances which — any theory different from 
that avowed by them 

Let us now examine what has been said against 
them, and see upon what foundation the aspersions 
rest. All doubt upon this subject seems to rest 
upon the opinions expressed by Major Tallmadge 
and Captain Bronson; the former being the ofli- 
cer to whom the custody of André was confided 
from the time of his arrest until his execution: 
the latter was stationed at Salem, where André 
was confined for a short time. Both were upon 
intimate terms with the captive, and to them he 
related the circumstances of his capture. They, 
it appears, confided fully in his statements, and 
their opinions were avowedly based upon his rep- 
resentations. 

In this, we think, those officers failed to do the 
captors of André justice, for conceding to André 
all the elevation of character which is ; commonly 
accorded to him, it is still not unreasonable to sug- 
gest that he looked back upon his conduct at the 
time of his arrest as open to criticism; and that 
he poignantly felt the conviction that he had fallen 
short of the emergency then presented. It was 
the common wonder of that time, how a man of 
the intelligence of Major André, with all the os- 
tensible evidences which could have been neces- 
sary to carry him safely to his journey’s end, 
should have lost his presence of mind under cir- 
cumstances which ordinary discernment would have 
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His anxiety to reach the rotection 
of his own friends, led him to disobey the injunc- 
tions of Arnold, and to follow another course, by 
which he hoped to meet them sooner ; and without 
other assurance than their own word for it, he un- 
burdened his whole condition, to men who were 
strangers; and he betrayed an effeminate desire 
to be pushed onward beyond the reach of his en- 
emies. Such conduct, taken in connection , with 
the course to which his journey tended, and’ the 
other evidences that his statement was probably 
true, could not fail to excite a high degree of sus- 
picion, which his subsequent disavowals, and even 
the en tion of the pass from Arnold could not 
dispel ; and it may fairly be asserted that he had 
on this occasion demonstrated that he was une qual 
to the common contingencies of the enterprise in 
which he was engaged. His magnanimity was not 
sufficient to conceal his chagrin at his discomfiture 
by such humble instruments as were the men by 
whom he was taken, and he would rather they 
should be thought highwaymen, than that he had 
been outwitted by them. 

_ According to ‘Major Tallmadge, the account 
iven by André was that his “captors took him 
into the bushes and drew off his boots, in the act 
of plundering him, and there between his stock- 
ings and feet they found the papers; that they 
asked him what he would give them to let him go; 
that he offered them his watch and money, and 
promised them a considerable sum besides; but 
that the difficulty was in his not being able to se- 
cure it to them, for they had no idea of trusting to 
his honor. They reasoned awhile upon the mat- 
ter, and on the whole concluded that it was best 
to bring him to the American army.’ 

Let us, in opposition to this, present the state- 
ment of Williams, one of the captors, part of 
which was given in evidence shortly after the oc- 
currence, and part was furnished in the later 
years of his life. ‘ Myself, Isaac Van Wart and 
John Paulding were lying in the bushes in the 
morning, about 9 or 10 o'clock on Saturday the 
23d of ‘September last, about half a mile, as near 
as I recollect, above Tarrytown, on the east side 
of the North River. Several persons came along 
whom we knew, and let pass, and presently came 
along a person whom we told Mr. Paulding to 
stop : Mr. Paulding —— out and presented his 
piece to his breast, and bid him stand, which he 
did. The person ‘said, ‘ Gentlemen, I hope you 
belong to our party.’ Mr. Paulding made answer, 
‘what, party.’ He said ‘the lower’ party,’ which 
Mr. Paulding told him we did. The person said, 

‘T am glad to see you, I am an officer in the Brit 
ish service, and have now been on particular busi- 
ness in the country, and I hope you will not de- 
And for a token, to let us know he was 


anticipated. 


tain me.’ 


a gentleman, he pulled out ‘his wateh. Mr. Paul- 
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ding told him to dismount, on which the person 
found out that we belonged to the upper party. 
He said, ‘My God, I must do anything to get 
along,’ on which he pulled out General Arnold's 
pass, and gave it to Mr. Paulding, who read it, on 
which Mr. Paulding again told him to dismount. 
The person said he was to pass down as far as 
Dobb's ferry, and was to meet another gen- 
tleman there, and was to get intelligence for Gen- 
eral Arnold; he told us we would bring ourselves 
into trouble if we did not let him go.” Williams 
further says: “ We were about allowing him to 
proceed, and he was reining his horse into the 
road, when Paulding, in an under tone, exclaim- 
ed: “D him, I do not like his looks.” He 
was then ordered again to stop, and one of the 
a asked him what he had done with the paper 
e had in his hand when first discovered (this, it af- 
terwards appeared, was a sketch of the route.) 
The question produced a momentary hesitation, 
and his embarrassment being noticed by the party 
he was told that the circumstance of his first avow- 
ing himself to be of the lower party, required their 
searching his person. They led his horse into a 
field, partly covered with underwood. His person 
was strictly searched, including his hat, coat, vest, 
shirt and breeches ; even his hair, which was done 
up in a queue, in the fashion of the day, was untied 
without creating any unusual anxiety in André 
until he was told to take off his boots, when he 
changed color, and manifested fear in his counte- 
nance. The papers were then discovered. He 
had eighty dollars in continental money.” Mr. 
Williams, in his sworn statement, goes on to say, 
“Mr. Paulding looked at the papers, and said he 
was a spy. We made him dress himself, and I 
asked him what he would give us to let him go; he 
said he would give us any sum of money. Jasked 
him whether he would give us his horse, saddle, 
bridle, watch, and one hundred guineas, upon 
which he said yes, and told us he would direct it 
to any place, even if it was that very spot, so that 
we on get it. Iasked him whether he would 
not give us more; he said he would give us any 
quantity of dry goods, or any sum of money, and 
bring it to any place that we might pitch upon, so 
that we might get it; upon which Mr. Paulding 
answered ‘no; if you would give us ten thousand 
guineas you shall not stir one step.’ While the 
search was going on the horse had strayed some 
distance, grazing on the underbrush; when it was 
completed, one of us led up the horse, and he was 
permitted to mount, and he was then taken to the 
military post commanded by Col. Jamieson.” 

In reviewing this statement by Mr. Williams, it 
must be granted that it is minute and graphic, and 
exhibits his frankness to the extent of confessing 
his own weakness in proposing terms to André. 
It does-not appear, however, that he in any man- 
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ner opposed the determination of the other mem- 
bers of his party to take the prisoner to head 
quarters, and we must regard him as having join- 
ed in the spirit which actuated his associates in 
their conduct on this occasion ; and it is also due 
to him to say that Mr. Paulding was always of the 
opinion that Williams’s propositions were made 
with the view of ascertaining the quality of their 
captive. 

In comparing these respective accounts of the 
transaction, it is apparent that if we take André’s 
interpretation of their motives, his captors detain- 
ed him with the view of gaining greater reward by 
his apprehension than by his release; and on the 
other side it is maintained, that they were actuated 
by motives of duty alone, without hope of com- 
pensation. Let us consider the facts as they then 
appeared. 

t is unquestionable that André offered them a 
very considerable bribe, which he could then have 

laced in their hands, viz.: his horse, saddle, 
bridle, gold watch, and about eighty dollars in con- 
tinental money; and he could thus also afford a 
fair assurance of the fulfilment of his liberal of- 
fers in addition. 

On the other side, what had they to anticipate 
from taking their prisoner to the American quar- 
ters? They were ignorant of the quality of their 
captive and of his extraordinary designs, as the 
papers found gave no clue to them. At best they 
could conceive that he was a common spy, and it 
was well known there were many such within 
the lines of both armies. It was considered mere- 
ly in the line of duty to detect them, and there is 
no instance of any extraordinary remuneration 
having been given for their arrest. They could, 
therefore, expect nothing from his capture more 
than he had offered then to place in their hands. 
And, indeed, it was not certain that he was what 
they suspected. Even Col. Jamieson, with all the 
facts and evidences in his possession, considered 
the pass of Arnold to be sufficient proof of his 
right to its protection, and would not for a time 
entertain the idea that André was a spy. And 
that the captors were by no means assured that 
they had more than a suspicious character, seems to 
be affirmed by the tenor of their conversation with 
friends whom they met on the road to head quar- 
ters. Mr. Romer, at whose house they had break- 
fasted, says that he saw the party approaching, 
when Paulding came on in advance and admon- 
ished him, “ Be careful how you talk, I believe we 
have got a British officer,” and also when they met 
their associates, who had been stationed on the 
cross road, Paulding, in order to assure them that 
his judgment was correct, as it was-a matter of dis- 
cussion, directed André to dismount and exhibit 
his watch. Fortified by this, the whole party took 
their way across the country to the nearest Amer- 
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ican post, about ten miles distant. They deliver- 
ed their captive with all his property upon him, 
and departed for their homes, Without even leav- 
ing their names. General Washington, upon 
hearing of the circumstances, put inquiries on foot 
to ascertain their identity, but it was a consider- 
able period before he was able to communicate 
their names to Congress. 

As to the subsequent career of the captors of 
André, we know that Washington offered to Paul- 
ding a captaincy in the regular line, but the latter 
preferred to continue the war with the Cow-boys, 
and declined the offer. Near the close of the 
Revolution he was again taken captive, and_was 
confined in one of the prisons in New York, 
where, being known, he was placed inirons. His 
friends made his condition known to General 
Washington, who addressed a letter to Col. Wal- 
ters (the original of which is now in possession of 
Mr. Tomlinson, of ep mse in which he 
per intercedes for the exchange of Mr. 

aulding, on account of the “ great service he had 
rendered his country.” When the commanding 
officer in New York received this communication 
he visited the prison, and upbraided the officer 
who had seieel Paulding to be placed in irons, 
and complimented the prisoner, soon after which 
he was released. After the war he married Miss 
Tidd, the young woman whose attractions had so 
often led his steps to the vicinity of Somerstown. 
He lived a life of respectability and comparative 
independence, as a farmer, in Westchester Coun- 
ty, and died in 1818, in the 60th year of his age. 

Mr. Van Wart purchased the property known 
in Revolutionary times as “ Young’s burnt house,” 
to which is attached a valuable farm, about three 
miles east of Tarrytown, where he died greatly es- 
teemed, in the year 1828, in the 69th year of his 
age. 

Mr. Williams removed shortly after the war to 
Schoharie County, whither he took as his wife 
Nancy Benedict, the girl with whom he was con- 
versing, in her father’s house, at Cross River, when 
the scouting party was first seen coming down the 
road. Mr. Williams survived his compatriots, and 
died in the year 1831, aged 77 years. He oceu- 
pied a position through life of great respectability 
and esteem. 

We have thus brought together many facts con- 
nected with this transaction which were revious-| 
ly known, and a few which, we believe, have not 
been made public. Our object is to present the! 
entire circumstances in one view, so that if any | 
doubt should exist as to the character and motives 
of the captors of André, they may at least have 
their case presented to public examination, and be | 
judged upon their merits. The event has been | 
termed the “ romance of the revolution,” and has 
attracted general attention in our history. It is so| 
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much more pleasing to regard these men as true 
exponents of the virtue and patriotism which ani- 
mated the yeomanry of America in her struggle 
for liberty, than that they were mere adventurers 
in search of plunder, that the writer has been 
induced to present these facts and suggestions, to 
rescue their fair fame from unjust aspersions and 
suspicions. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut Historica Socrety (Officers 
No. 8, p. 235).— This Society held its first meet- 
ing, after the summer recess, at Hartford, on 
Thursday evening, October 6th. 

The Secretary reported additions to the library, 
since the last meeting, of abont 550 volumes, and 
a large number of pamphlets and unbound period- 
icals. More than 400 volumes were from the 
library of the late Hon. John M. Niles, bequeathed 
by him to the Society, of which he was for many 
years an active member and valued officer. Sev- 
eral articles of historical interest have been recent- 
ly added to the Cabinet: among them, a silver 
double-cased watch, once carried by Benedict 
Arnold, now presented to the Society by Rev. L. 
Smith Hobart, of Michigan. 

A donation of several volumes from Mr. Henry 
E. Rogers, of South Manchester, illustrates the 
importance of the work in which our Historical 
Societies are engaged and the necessity of re- 
doubled energy in its prosecution. ‘These volumes 
were found by Mr. Rogers, among masses of waste- 
paper offered for sale at his paper mill. Some of 
them are rare and valuable. Among the books 
thus rescued was a good copy of the Vive Om- 
nium fere Imperatorum Imagines, (from Julius Cxe- 
sar to Charles V,) by Hubert Goltz, printed at 
Antwerp, 1557: and a copy of the Pharetra Doc- 
torum, attributed to St. Bonaventura, in what ap- 

ears to be the original edition of Mantelius, or 

fentelin, of 1471 or 1472, — without year, prin- 
ter’s name or folio-numerals. This rare volume is 
perfect and in good preservation, except that sev- 
eral of its leaves have been pierced and somewhat 
torn by the thrust of some dare instrument. An 
inscription on the first page shows that it formerly 
belonged to a monastery in Ratisbon, and it very 
probably suffered injury from the bayonet or pike 
of a soldier, at the sack of that city by the French, 
in 1809. 

The magnificent table presented by the Empe- 
ror of Russia, as a memento of the coronation, to 
Hon. Thomas H. Seymour, American minister at 
the court of St. Petersburgh, has been temporarily 
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deposited with the Historical Society, by his direc- 
tion. This table is made from the green malachite 
of Siberia, and is supported on standards of gilded 
bronze, of elaborate design and elegant workman- 
ship. Its costis estimated at about $9,000. 

The Librarian reported the progress made in 
the preparation of a catalogue of the library. 
This work was commenced about three months 
ago. ‘The number of volumes already catalogued 
is about 3500. The mode adopted is that of full 
transcripts of title, on separate cards, — with 
abridged titles, of one or two lines each, which are 
to be employed in the printed catalogue. 


Frederick B. Perkins and John C. Palmer, | 
Esqs., of Hartford, on nomination by the Standing | 


Committee, were elected members of the Society. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New EnGuanp HisroricAL AND GENEA- 


LoGicAL Society (Officers No. 2, p. 46).—| 


A quarterly meeting was held at Boston, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, October 7, Hon. Timothy Far- 
rar, vice president, in the chair. 

Mr. Trask, chairman of the library committee, 
made a report of the donations to the library re- 
ceived during the past month. They consisted of 
twenty-five bound volumes and twenty-three pam- 
phlets, besides a number of newspapers. 

Letters accepting membership were announced 
from 8. Alofsen, Esq., of Jersey City, N. J., and 
Henry M. Smith of New York, who had been 
elected corresponding members; and from James 
W. Merriam, Dr. Horace G. Barrows, and James M. 
Wilder, all of Boston, who had been elected resi- 
dent members. Accompanying the letter of Mr. 
Alofsen was a liberal donation to the funds of the 
society ; for which the Directors had passed a vote 
of thanks. 

The historiographer of the society, Dr. Palmer, 
read a very interesting account of the life of the 
late Caleb Bates, Esq., of Hingham, a resident 
member, who died in this city on the 16th of Sept., 
aged 77. He was a man of great probity and of 
marked individuality of character, with a strong 
love for historical studies, and a great fund of in- 
formation upon local and general history. 

Eight gentlemen having been nominated by the 
Board of Directors were elected resident members. 

Hon. Francis Brinley read a paper on the Art of 
Printing. This subject was suggested by a book 
bearing date 1446, exhibited at the July meeting 
last year, by Mr. Pulsifer. There was no appear- 
ance of alteration in the date, but some of the 
members then seemed to think that, by accident or 
design, it was dated too early. The result of Mr. 
Brinley’s investigations, however, led him to the 
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opinion that such was not the case, but that the 
| book was printed at the time it purports to have 
been. 

Dr Cornell read “ An Historical Sketch of the 
Connection between the Clerical and Medical 
Professions ” instancing many celebrated men who 
had united the two professions in their persons. 
He suggested that a better knowledge of the laws 
of health by clergymen would be beneficial to them. 
The paper was evidently the result of much re- 
search. 

Mr. Loring read an account of the house in 
which the patriot General Joseph Warren was 
born. It was situated in Roxbury, and was built 
in 1720, and demolished in 1846. A model of the 
house, belonging to Dr. Buckminster Brown, was 
exhibited. it was constructed of a part of the old 
house, seventeen years ago, and moss from the 
old house had been placed on its roof. 

Mr. Drake read a brief memoir of Rev. Joseph 
Boyse of Dublin, which he copied trom a volume 
ot Boyse’s Works formerly belonging to Thomas 
Prince, the New England antiquary, in whose 
autograph the memoir is written. Mr. Drake 
added particulars concerning Mr. Boyse, derived 
from other sources. His father was a resident of 
Rowley, New England, in the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century, but returned to England before 
the birth of his son, which took place at Leeds, 
Jan. 14, 1659-60. 

Mr. Dudley read very interesting historical 
sketches of several of the principal towns on Cape 
Cod, which he interspersed with anecdotes, many 
of them relating to the times of the revolution, 
with curious extracts from the town and church 
records. 

A communication from the Directors, informed 
the Society that they had elected as the Publish- 
ing Committee for 1857-8, the following gentle- 
men, viz.: Rev. William Jenks, D. D., Hon. Tim- 
othy Farrar, Hon. Francis Brinley, Mr. John 
Ward Dean and Mr. William Henry Whitmore. 

A nominating committee to select officers for 
the election in January, was chosen. 

Mr. Baker then related some reminiscences of 
his visit to Boston, England, and exhibited several 
articles that he had brought home with him. He 
gave a specimen of the epitaphs found in England, 
some of which were very amusing. 





Otp Cotony Histroricar Socrery (Officers 
No. 2, p. 46.) — A quarterly meeting was held at 
Taunton, on Monday evening, October 5th, the 
president, Hon. John Daggett in the chair. A 
vote of thanks was passed to Hon. William Bay- 
lies of West Bridgewater, for the donation of that 
»art ot the historical library of his brother, the 
foto Hon. Francis Baylies, which relates to the 
colonization of this continent -—“ a valuable: and 
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appropriate memorial of the distinguished historian 
of the Old Colony.” 

The By-Laws of the Society were amended so 
that “ any person duly elected a member may be- 
come a resident member and so be eligible to its 
offices, by the payment of one dollar annually.” 

A discussion followed upon the Dighton Rock 
and its late purchase, by a Norwegian gentleman 
of Fall River, as agent of Ole Bull, as a cis-atlan- 
tic monument of his fatherland, intending to pro- 
tect it from the abrasion of the ice; also upon the 
desirableness of procuring certain documents re- 
lating to Plymouth Colony, supposed to be in 
England. 

The following gentlemen were invited to pre- 
pare papers to be read at future meetings of the 
Society, viz: — Rev. Mortimer Blake on “The 
Dighton Rock ;” Edgar H. Reed, Esq., on “ The 
Burial Grounds and Funeral Monuments in the 
Old Colony ;” and Hodges Reed, Esq., on “ The 
Manners and Customs in the Old Colony at the 
close of the last Century.” Hon. John Daggett 
was also invited to deliver the address, at the an- 
nual meeting in January next, on the general ob- 
jects of the Society. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin for three 
volumes of their collections and various valuable 
pamphlets; and to C. Benj. Bichardson for the 
successive numbers of the Historical Magazine, 
which publication the Society recommended to the 
“ patronage of all who are interested in historical 
investigations.” 


MICHIGAN. 


Micuigan State Historicar Society (Of- 
ficers No. 9, p. 276.) — The monthly mecting was 
held at Detroit, on Thursday evening, October i 
President Witherell in the chair. The secretary 
being absent, William P. Wells was chosen secre- 
tary pro tem. ; 

The following gentlemen were then nominated 
for membership, viz. : 
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evening, being a very interesting memoir of Gen. 
Charles Larned. At its close, Judge Witherell, 
Dr. Pitcher and several others stated interesting 
facts illustrative of the character of Gen. Larned. 

Charles I. Walker, Esq., gave an account of the 
capture of Vincennes by George Rogers Clark in 
1779. Vincennes was defended by Col. Hamilton, 
the Gov. of Detroit, and his capture by Clark was 
an event of historical interest to the inhabitants of 
the latter place. Remarks were also made by 
Judges Campbell and Witherell. 

Subsequently the papers presented to the Society 
belonging to Judge Woodward came under dis- 
cussion, and elicited much pleasant conversation, 
and several humorous anecdotes. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Histroricat Socrety (Officers 
No. 2, p. 48.) — The first meeting of the Society 
this season was held at New York on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 6, the president, Hon. Luther Brad- 
ish in the chair. 

“The Building Committee reported the new 
building nearly completed, a few days’ work only 
being necessary to prepare it for the reception of 
the Society. A committee of seven was accord- 
ingly appointed to make suitable arrangements 
for its inauguration as soon as finished. 

A basket of pears plucked from the “ Endicott 
tree,” planted in Salem, Mass., by Gov. Endicott, 
was passed around for the inspection of the Society 
— those members who couldn’t get a bite satisfying 
themselves with merely handling the fruit. The 
poner of the evening was upon the “ Capture of 

fajor André,” written by John Paulding, Esq. 
It was highly interesting in its nature, and a mo- 
tion was carried so place it upon the archives of - 
the Socicty. A committee was appointed to visit, 
at the request of John Jay, Esq., a dwelling lately 
purchased by that gentleman in Westchester 
County —the house in which Major André was 
confined for some time after his capture. Testi- 
monials of regret were offered at the deecase of 


Charles Lanman, Esq., of Washington, author of | Lieut Strain, and a committee was appointed to 


a history of Michigan; F. X. Garneau, Esq., of 
Quebec, author of a history of Canada in French ; 
Peter S. Palmer of Plattsburgh, N. Y., author of 
a history of Lake Champlain, — Honorary. 

Hon. E. Carter and George Futvoge, Esq., of 
Toronto, C. W.; and Rev. E. Sorin of Notre 
Dame du Lac, South Bend, Ind., Corresponding. 

The candidates for membership nominated at 
the last meeting were all elected. 

A large number of valuable donations were an- 
nounced as having been received since the last 
meeting. 


Sylvester Larned, Esq., read the paper of the 


frame suitable resolutions deploring the death of 
the late Gov. Marcy. The next meeting of the 
Society will be held in its new building.” — NV. Y. 
Tribune. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruove Istanp Historica Society (Offi- 
cers No. 2, p. 49.)—This Society resumed its 
monthly meetings on the evening of October 6th, 


at its Cabinet in Providence. Numerous valuable 
donations were announced, from the Historical So- 
cieties of New York and Wisconsin, the State of 
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Connecticut, from John Carter Brown, LL. D., J. 
Wingate Thornton, Esq., of Boston, and many 
others. Mr. Thornton presented a curious vol- 
ume, entitled “ A Looking Glass for Elder Clarke 
and Elder Wightman, and the Church under their 
care, wherein is fairly represented the very image 
of their Transactions ;” the author being William 
Claggett, and the work bearing the imprint of 
“Newport, on Rhode Island, in New England, 
17391.” 

A donation was announced from Giles Sanford, 
Esq., of Erie, Pa., of a part of the stern-post of 
the boat which conveyed Commodore Perry from 
the Lawrence to the Niagara, during the action 
on Lake Erie, September 10th, 1813. This boat 
was preserved for many years, but eventually de- 
stroyed, and the greater part of the wreck was 
burnt. 

The donation from John Carter Brown, LL. D., 
comprised many valuable books and pamphlets re- 
lating to the early history of the State. 

Dr. Usher Parsons mentioned that he has con- 
tinued his researches into the Indian names of 
places in Rhode Island, and presented a collection 
of about three hundred names, many of which he 
read. He has endeavored to ascertain the mean- 
ings and exact locations belonging to the several 
names, so far as possible. 

Dr. W. H. Helme read the original manuscript 
of a petition presented to the moderator and free- 
men of the town of Providence, in 1737, by John 
Rhodes, Obadiah Brown, and others, praying that 
the town would offer a reward of sixpence a head 
for gray squirrels killed, on account of the depre- 
dations of these animals on the corn-fields, the pe- 
titioners believing that this measure would be “ be- 
neficial both to those who buy corn and to those 
who raise corn.” 


TENNESSEE. 

TENNESSEE STATE Historica Socrery (Of- 
ficers No. 6, p. 280.) — A meeting was held at 
Nashville, Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 6, at which a 
large number of donations were announced. 
Among them was a poetical letter from John Ley- 
den, the Scotch poet, to James Rogerson. It was 
presented by Mrs. A. Patterson, of Nashville, a 
niece of Mr. Rogerson. This is supposed to be 
the only autograph letter of the author of “ The 
Mermaid” in this country. The thanks of the So- 
ciety were voted Mrs. Patterson and to the other 
contributors, 


WISCONSIN. 
Strate Historicat Socirry oF WIscon- 
SIN, (Officers No. 2, p. 49). — A meeting was held 
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at Madison on Tuesday, Sept. 8, D. S. Durrie, 
Esq., in the chair. 

Forty letters were announced as received since 
the last meeting. From the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the letters had reference to forwarding 
publications; those from the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, American Antiquarian Society, New 
England Historical and Genealogical Society, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island Historical So- 
cieties, Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical So- 
ciety, Chicago Historical Society, Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, and the 
Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society of Eng- 
land, all acknowledged the receipt of books, maps 
and pamphlets from the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, and returned thanks for them. 

Chevalier Joseph Fagnani writes from New 
York that he had returned from Europe, and had 
commenced the promised copy of his original por- 
trait of Dr. Kane, which he hoped to complete 
about the first of September. Charles B. Norton 
offers for sale the a known portrait of the poet~ 
Percival, besides the one in the Providence Athe- 
neum. Hon. C. C. Washburn writes that he has 
concluded to bestow upon the society his Congress- 
ional book appropriation. 

The secretary was directed to obtain the Perci- 
val portrait; and the thanks of the society were 
presented to Mr. Washburn, and a vote passed 
constituting him a life-member. 

Mr. Illsley, from the committee appointed to re- 
vise the Constitution, reported several amendments, 
which were approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee, and the whole ordered to be reported for final 
action at the annual meeting. 

The Secretary, Mr. Draper, announced that 
over 400 pages of the 3d volume of the Society’s 
collections are in type, and that the work will be 
ready for the binder in two or three weeks. 

David Flesh, of Madison,was chosen an Active 
member of the Society, and several Correspond- 
ing members were also elected. 

After voting thanks to the several donors to the 
Library and Cabinet, and allowing an account, 
the meeting adjourned. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 
Rev. Jostan Smitu, or BermupA. —I have 
before me a pamphlet, entitled: “ A | Discourse | 


Delivered at Boston, on July 11, 1726. Then 
occasion’d by the | Author’s | Ordination. | And 
now Published at the | Request of Several Gen- | 
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aes at the Delivery of 
it. | By Josiah Smith, B. A. | And Pastor of a 
Church in Bermuda. | Boston, N. E. Printed for 
S. Gerrish, at | the lower End of Cornhill, and T. 
Hancock | in Ann-Street, near the Draw-Bridge. 
1726.” 12° pp. iv. and 22. 

There is a preface of four pages, by Rev. Ben- 
jamin Colman, dated Boston, N. E., September 
28, 1726, which has an interest to New England- 
ers, as it shows the intercourse that then existed 
between the northern colonies and Bermuda. I 
extract a portion of it: — 


tlemen, who were pre- 


HE Author of the following Discourse is ver 
like to prove a rare and singular Gift of God 

our Saviour to the Island of Bermuda, where his 
lot is cast. In his childhood he was carried thither 
by his worthy Father, who found there a comfort- 
able provision & support for his Family on tem- 
poral accounts, but the bread of life (the means of 
Grace) for his own and the Souls of his house- 
hold was sadly wanting. This was an insupport- 
able grief to him, under which he pin’d and lan- 
guish’d as he well might. But more ny on 
the returning weekly Sabbaths of the Lord, hun- 
gry and thirsty his soul fainted in him. On one 
of these sorrowful days, as he was musing & 
looking to the Lord in his trouble, he came to a 
sudden and strong determination to make a voy- 
age & visit to New England, where he hop’d to find 


some qualified Person inclined to go over with 


him & help them. For there were the remains of 
a Flock in the Island that had been under the 
Pastoral Care of the Rev. Mr. Foul. But Mr. 
Smith fail’d of his Expectation from Us at that 
time, & return’d without a Minister, to his own 
& our grief. When lo the wise Providence of 
God unexpectedly brought them a Minister from 
Great Britain, the Rev. Mr. James Paul, who was 
bound to some other part of America. 

Soon after this, Mr. Smith brought over this his 
Son with him to New England, & enter’d him in 
the Grammar School at Cambridge, where he 
made that proficiency within the space of a Year 
that he was admitted into the College there; & 
follow’d his Studies with such diligence & industry 
that he had a year given him, & at the end of 
three years he took his first Degree. It was a 
pleasing surprise to all his Friends to see him 
come forth at once a Master in the Gift & Art 
of preaching; a kind of finish’d Preacher. He 
soon return’d to Bermuda to the great Joy of his 
Father, who now received that from New Eng- 


land in his own Son, which he had before sought! year 1756, at the age of 18. 
So a Gracious | 


for in another and had miss’d of. 
Providence has abundantly rewarded him for that 
travel & labour of love, wherein he had before 
minister’d to the Souls of his Neighbours, as well 
as to those of his own house. In due season he 
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has reap’d this, and his labour has not been in vain 
in the Lord. 

When the Rev. Mr. Paul & the Flock in Ber- 
muda had seen the Grace of God given to Mr. 
Smith, and had tasted of his Gifts & excellent Ac- 
complishments for the Work of the Ministry, He 
returned to New England, with their Letters ask- 
ing his Ordination thereunto; & signifying their 
Choice of him to be the Collegue & Fellow-la- 
bourer with Mr. Paul in the Pastoral Office over 
them. On the day of his Ordination he preach- 
ed the following Sermon to us, & his mouth was 
most sweet to us while he spake of the Beauty 


Y | & loveliness of the Lord Jesus in his Prophetic 


Office. The modesty, the seriousness, the great 
devotion, & the soft and happy utterance with 
which it was delivered, made great impression on 
the Audience, both Ministers and People. 

No one has risen among us & gone from us, so 
suddenly, with like esteem, affection & applause, 
as Mr. Smith has done. I may the rather say it, 
because of the Humility & great modesty which 
adorns him, & fortifies him against such a word. 
Moreover his present distance from us, and his 
having been a Stranger among us, makes this free- 
dom the more allowable. It is an honour to our 
College to have such a Son to boast of from 
among the Islands. Nor have any of them sent 
us at any time a richer fruit & produce, than this 
which we have now received & returned in him. 
To God the Father of lights & Giver of every 
good & perfect Gift be all the glory. And may 
His blessing more and more rest upon our College, 
in all times to come, & this her Son long live a 
shining light in the Candlestick where he is fixed. 

Rev. Mr. Smith graduated at Harvard College, 
in 1725; and the Triennial Catalogue of that in- 
stitution gives the date of his death, 1781. Of his 
history, subsequent to his ordination, I know noth- 
ing. PETER. 


MrntaTure or BensAmin West, PAIntep 
BY Hise tr. — The enclosed copy of an adver- 
tisement, from a London paper, of August, 1857, 
may be interesting to some of your readers. It 
was handed me by an English gentleman a few 
days since. C. H. 

HArtTForD, Cr., Oct. 8, 


Miniature of Benjamin West, P. R. A., for sale. 
Painted by himself, in Philadelphia, U. S., in the 
First Miniature ever 
painted by the great Artist, and his earliest like- 
ness extant. Incased in an appropriate carved 
Walnut frame. Price 150 Guineas. 

Address, ©. L. West, care of T. Brettell, 25 
Rupert Street, Hay Market; or, H. Mogford, 
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Esq., Fine Art Gallery, Crystal Palace, where the 
Miniature may be seen. 


Eraan ALLeN.— The original of the follow- 
ing paper is in my possession, and has attached 
the autograph signatures of Allen and Baker. 

C. H. Morse. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss. 

An Epistle to the Inhabitants of Clariden, by 
advise from Mr. Francis Maddison of your Town. 

I understand Oliver Colvan of said Town has 
acted the Infamous part by Locating part of the 
Farm of said Maddison ; this sort of trick I was 
partly apprised of when I wrote the Late Letters 
to Messrs. Spencer and Marsh. I abhor to put a 
Staff into the hand of Colvan or any other Ras- 
call to defraud your Setlers ; the Hampshire title 
must, nay, shall be had for such Setlers as are in 
Quest of it at a Reasonable rate, nor shall any 
Villain by a sudden Purchaise, Impose on the Old 
Planters. I advise said Colvan be Flogged for the 
abuse aforesaid, Except he Immediately retracts 
and Reforms. And if there be further Diffolea- 
tys among you I advise that you Employ Capt. 
Warner as an Arbitrator in your Affairs. Iam Cer- 
tain he will do all Party’s Justice. Such Candour 
you need under your present situation, for I as- 
sure you it is not the Design of our Mobb to be- 
tray you into the hands of Villanous purchasers. 
None but Blockheads would Purchase your Farms, 
and must be treated as such. If this Letter does 
not Settle this dispute you had better Hire Capt. 
Warner to come singly and assist you in the Set- 
tlement of your business. My business is such I 
cannot attend to your Matters in person, but de- 
sire you would inform me by writing or otherways 
relative thereto. Capt. Baker Joyns with the 
foregoing and Dus me the Honour to Subscribe his 
name with me. We are, Gentlemen, your Friends 
to Serve. Eran ALLEN, 

REMEMBER BAKER. 


First AmerIcAN Doctor in Music.—In 
a memoir of Lowell Mason, which appeared in 
Dr. Barnard’s “ American Journal of Education,” 
(Vol. IV, p. 146, Sept., 1857), it is stated that this 
gentleman received the degree of Doctor in Music 
from the University of New York, in 1855; and 
that this was “ the first instance of such a degree 
being conferred by an American university, and 
Dr. Mason was the first American who ever re- 
ceived such an honor from any quarter.” Perhaps 
this is worth making a note of. Meo. 


TELEGRAM. — This word, now used ‘by the 
principal English papers, is attracting attention. 
The Albany Evening Journal claims to have em- 
ployed it first, about five years ago — but being an 


American suggestion, it met with no favor. As 
the London Times, however, has seen fit to en- 
dorse it, we shall all probably follow suit. It is 
certainly a convenience to write telegram, instead 
of “ telegraphic despatch,” although the word has 
rather an odd look to the eye and an odd sound to 
the ear. As to the composition of the word, it is 
the same as that of “telegraph,” but the meaning 
of the latter is settled as referring to the instru- 
ment, and not to the product. A paragraph going 
the rounds of the press says that the termination 
gram refers to the character of the written speci- 
men, as “monogram,” “epigram,” &c., while 
graph indicates the means, as “ autograph,” “ litho- 
graph,” &c., and thence concludes that we should 
employ “telegraph.” But laying aside the fact 
that we have agreed to use this word as meaning 
that which writes, and not that which is written, 
the above distinctions are not fully borne out by 
the facts, for the word “ paragraph” refers wholly 
to the character of the writing, and conveys no 
hint of the means. However, the law of good 
usage will determine the telegram question in due 
season. — Boston Journal. 


Four 1n 1776.— The following order I have 
copied from the original : 


“Taunton, June 10th, 1776. 

“ Sir, 1 Hear Send you 10 Barrells of flower; 
wt. 18: 3: 17, which please to Receive on acct: 
of Nathaniel Greene, & pay the Carter Seven 
Dollars p' Tun, which is Solomon Pratt. I am 
your Humb. Srvt. JONATHAN Coss. 

To Mr. John Clarke 
in Watertown.” 


It may contain some facts worth preserving. 
Mem. 


BILL, DATED 1765. —I send for the H. M. the 
following copy of an old bill. C. C. 


PETersBurG, Va., Aug. 19. 


Capt Mumford To Joseph Coates 


To a false Taile 
1765. To Cutting & dressing y* haire 
Mar. 5. To a Pale Bag Wigg 
To a Riband 
Apl 20 To a Pale Bag Wigg 
PY Toa Riband 
To dressing 
July 5 To 2 galls. Brandy 
To 9 Bottles 


erPpererese? 
SPSS rrr Pp 
@ooooocooy 


£4, 4. 6. 


July the 15, 1765 ; 
Rec? the above in full for 


Jos’H COATES. 
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First Court 1x Soutm CAROLINA AFTER 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. — We 
believe it is a well established fact that Gen. An- 
drew Pickens presided over the first court ever 
held in this State after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and that his son, some eight years old, 
the father of Hon. F. W. Pickens, drew the jury 
empanelled for the Court.— Columbia (S. C.) 
Banner, of Oct. 14, 1857. 


JupceE Duprey set at Liserty. — The 
following is copied from an original po in my 
possession : — C. H. Morse. 
CAMBKIDGEPORT, Oct. 10. 


In answer to a motion made by Joseph Dudley 
Esq’ for his Enlargement from his present Con- 
finement, The Representatives do Consent, that 
said Mr. Dudley have liberty to home to his 
family, in order to the Settling his affairs. Pro- 
vided he be under a Sufficient guard, at his owne 
Charge, & be in a readiness to attend his majesties 
Comands in order to his Transportation for Eng- 
land when he shall be ordered thereunto. 

Jan” 3d 1689 

The Representatives do leave it to y* 
Councill to apoint the Guard above S* 
Dated as above S* 

EBENEZER Prout Clerk 


VARIOUS NAMES OF THE Mississrprr River. 
— I remember to have seen, in the course of my 
reading, the following Indian, Spanish and F rench 
names applied to the river Mississippi; and it may 
be well to record them in your Magazine for pre- 
servation, and probably to be augmented in num- 
ber by other students of American history. 

Mico — King of Rivers. 
Mescna-Srsi — Mescha, great, and 
Sibi, river. 
Namosi-sipou — or Fish river. 
OKIMO-CHITTO — great water-path, 
(a Chocta name.) 
MIssI-SEEPE, 
Meact-cuassirp1— Old father of 
rivers, — according to Du-Pratz. 
(Marsovucuia (Iberville.) 
Riviere de St. Louis. 
2. French: “ — de Colbert. 
Mississippi. 
Rio Grande. 
Rio Grande del Espiritu Santo. 
3. Spanish :< Rio de Chuchaqua. 
Rio de la Culata. 
Rio de la Palisada. 
The Venice Ptolemy of 1513, lays it down, or, 


1. Indian: 
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Vaca saw it in 1528. De Soto crossed it in June, 

1541; and died in Louisiana, on the west bank of 

the Mississippi, opposite the mouth of Big Black 

river, 21 May, 1542. B. M. 
BaLrmors, Oct. 15, 1857. 


[ November, 


QUERIES. 

Watcor’s New PitGrim’s Progress. — In 
the year 1748, a duodecimo volume of 316 pages 
was published in London, with the following title 

THE | New Pilgrim’s Progress; | orn, THE | 
Pious Indian Convert. | CONTALNING | A faith- 
ful Account of Hatrrain GeELAsH- | MIN, a 
Heathen, who was baptis’d into | the Christian 
Faith by the Name of | GEorGr James, and by 
that means | brought from the Darkness of Pagan- 
ism, | to the Light of the Gospel, of which he | af- 
terwards became an able and worthy | Minister. | 

Together with | A NARRATIVE of his laborious 
and dangerous | TRAVELS among the Savage Jn- 
dians for their | Conversion: his many Suflerings 
and miracu- | lous Deliverances, and the wonderful 
Things | which he saw in a Vision | 

Publish’d for the Instruction of Mankind in 
general | but more particularly for the Impenitent 
and Un- | reformed | By James WaALtcort, A. 
M. | He that hath Ears to hear let him hear. | 

LONDON: | 
Printed for M. Cooper, in Pater-noster- 
Row; | W. Owen, at Homer's Head, 
Temple-Bar, and | R. Goapsy, at Yeovil, 
Somersetshire—MDCCXLVIIL. | 

This volume hardly answers the description of 
its title, for considerably less than a third of the 
book is devoted to the story and visions of Hattain 
Gelashmin. It is rather a narrative of the life 
and labors of the Rev. Mr. Walcot, from his ma- 
triculation at Oxford, to his settlement, first in Ja- 
maica, and subsequently in the neighborhood of 
Charleston, South Carolina. It is with reference 
to this portion of the book, abounding, as it does, 
with interesting local information concerning ec- 
clesiastical and social affairs in the West Indies 
and South Carolina,—that I am desirous of ascer- 
taining with how much credit its statements may 
be received. Rich (Bibliotheca Americana Nova, 
p- 439. re gives the title with merely 
this remark, “ This volume contains the adventures 
of Mr. Walcot at Jamaica, Charleston, &e. He 
was a religious enthusiast,” evidently supposing it 
to be a narration of facts. But that this can hard- 
ly be the case, appears from the fact that the au- 
thor’s name is not to be found in the “ List of Ox- 
ford Graduates,” or in the Fulham MS. list of Co- 


~; 


lonial Clergy, (republished in the Coll. Prot. Epis. 


at least, marks a river without name, at the site of| Hist. Soc. Vol. I.) or among the number of assist- 


its embouchure; Orbus Typis, 1515; Piiieda’s 
map, 1519: other Ptolemys, 1525. Cabeca de 


ant ministers of the Church in Charleston, as re- 
corded in Dalcho’s Hist. of the S. C. Church. 
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Besides, the author speaks of the Rector of St. 
Philip’s, Charleston, as a Rev. Mr. Mason, al- 
though no clergyman of that name ever held that 
position, and in one case (p. 223), he — the 
church itself “ St. Nicholas’,” although elsewhere 
(p. 98, for instance,) he applies the proper desig- 
nation to it. Watts (Bib. Brit.) takes no notice 
either of the author or of the book. 

J am desirous of learning who the author really 
was, and what amount of credit is to be given to 
his narrative of personal adventures, which is both 
interesting and apparently imbued with deep re- 
ligious feeling. W. &. FP. 


WATERTOWN, Mass. 


LARGE PAPER COPIES OF MATHER’s MAG- 
NALIA. — In an account of the private library of 
William Menzies, published in the New York 
Evening Post, it is stated that Mr. Menzies possess- 
es alarge paper copy of Mather’s Magnalia. The 
writer adds, that “ copies of this remarkable work, 
.... on large paper, are extremely rare — so rare 
indeed, that it is said that there are but three in ex- 
istence.” In what collections are the other two? 

BETA. 


Mr. Wuitmore, D. P. M.-GeNERAL. — I have 
an account current of Nathaniel Cushing, Captain 
in the 1st Mass. Regiment, and Sub-Inspector to 
the Ist Mass. Brigade for the years 1781-2, with 
a certificate by Gen. Paterson, to the effect that he 
was appointed Dec. 1st, 1781, &e. In this ac- 
count he credits pay received of Mr. Egleston, 
pay-master to the Ist Massachusetts Regiment, and 
extra pay as Sub-Inspector, received of Mr. 
Whitmore, D. P. M.-general. 

Who was this Mr. Whitmore ? F. O. J. 


INTRODUCTION OF STEREOTYPING INTO 
AmeERIcA.— Stereotyping was introduced into 
the United States about the year 1812. What 
was the first work issued from Stereotype plates in 
this country ? PRiMo. 


New EnGitanp Prmer.— Mr. Darius Sar- 
ent, of Amesbury, Mass., in a communication in 
. E. Historical and Genealogical Register, for 
April, 1856, (p. 184) states that he has a copy of 
this work in good preservation, dated 1761. “It 
originally belonged,” he says, “ to my grandfather, 
Ezekiel Sargent, and afterwards to my father, 
Ezekiel Sargent, who was very careful to preserve 
it from injury. It contains the Assembly of Di- 
vines, and Mr. Cotton’s Catechisms, and a dialogue 
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Queen Street, for J. Winter, opposite the King’s 
Arms in Union Street, 1761.” 

Query. — Have any of the readers of the H. M. 
met with an earlier edition ? Beta. 

Krnessury. — The wife of Henry Kingsbury, 
of Ipswich, Rowley and Haverhill, was named Su- 
sannah. I wish to learn her parents’ names. She 
died at Haverhill, Feb. 21, 1678. Her husband 
was a kinsman, probably nephew, of John and Jo- 
seph Kingsbury, early settlers at Dedham, Mass. 
He was born about 1615, being, as per deposition, 
54 years old in 1669. He died at Haverhill, Oct. 
1, 1687. D. B. A. G. 


QvuoTATION WANTED.— Many years ago I 
| met with a short poem that pleased me much, in a 
|literary newspaper, published, I think, in New 
| England; but whether the poem was original or 
|selected I cannot say. Possibly it may be the pro- 


duction of an English author.’ I remember parts 
\of it, and the whole of the last stanza, (probably 
| imperfectly) as follows : — 


“Yet, O ve everlasting Hills ! 

Temples of God not made with hands ! 
Whose word performs whate’er He wills, 

Whose work, though ye should perish, stands! 
Can there be eves that look on you 

Till tears of rapture make them dim, 
Yet in the work no maker view, 

Nor lose themselves in Him?” 


I desire to know the name of the author, and 
where I can find the whole poem. CAROLUS. 


Son or Tomocuicui. — In the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Sept., 1742,” Vol. XII, p. 497, it is 
stated “ that the gon of Tomochichi, whom General 
Oglethorpe brought to London a few years ago, 
with his Father, having the command of 100 Jn- 
dians in an action against the Spaniards, received 
a Shot in the Arm from a Spanish Captain, which 
far from dismaying the young Jndian, he ran up to 
the Captain, fired his Pistol at him, and killed him 
on the Spot, and, escaping the Shot of the Enemy, 
he returned to his Company.” Who was the 
Spanish Captain? What was the name of the 
young Indian ? Z. 


Priace. — Rev. Enoch Place, of Strafford, N. 
H., informs me that his great great grandfather, 
Richard Place, removed from Portsmouth, N. H., 
to North Yarmouth, Me., in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The colony at the latter place was driven 
off in 1687, and Mr. Place settled soon after at 
Newington, N. H., where he resided a number of 


between Christ, Youth, and the Devil; besides|years. He had a son, James, with whom he re- 
other matters usually contained in the New Eng-|moved to Rochester, N. H., probably about the 
land Primer. It is a Boston edition, ‘ Printed by|year 1740; where they both resided till their 
D. and J. Kneeland, opposite to the Prison in|deaths. The father lived to the age of 105, and 
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the son to that of 60. These facts Rev. Mr. 
Place obtained from his grandfather, John Place, 
(son of James, above named) who was born at 
Newington in 1730 or 1731, and lived to the age 
of 87, and from other aged persons. 

Queries. — 1. Can any of the readers of the H. 
M. furnish other particulars of Richard Place, or 
his ancestry ? 

2. Did Richard Place have other sons beside 
James? James Place, of Rochester, died in 1764; 
and, if sixty years old at his death, as stated above, 
he must have been born about the year 1704. 
His brothers, if he had any, were therefore born 
in the latter part of the seventeenth or the begin- 
ing of the eighteenth century. D. (2.) 


Waite. —1. Who were the parents of, and 
whence came “Capt. John Waite,” of Malden, 
Mass., one of its Selectmen, —for upwards of 
twenty years its Representative to the General 
Court, — and Speaker of that body in 1684 ? 

. 2. What was the maiden name of his wife, 
Sarah ? 

8. Was he related to Thomas Waite, one of the 
Regicide Judges of England? Capt. John Waite 
had a son Thomas, who was his administrator. 

4. What was the maiden name of Anna, wife of 
Samuel Waite, son of Captain John ? 

A. D. B. 


SALEM, Mass. 


Rocers.— 1. What became of Timothy 
Rogers, “a merchant of Boston, Mass., Nov. 9, 
1688?” was he married? if so, to whom? and 
what were his children’s. names, if he had any ? 
He was a son of Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, of Ips- 
wich, Mass., 1636, and a brother of President 
John Rogers of Harvard College. 

2. Who were the parents of Dr. Uriah Rogers, 
a physician of Norwalk, Conn., in 1770? He 
married Hannah Lockwood. A. D. B. 


SALEM, Mass. 


MupGe. — Martha, wife of Rev. Michael Wig- 
glesworth, author of the Day of Doom, according 
to her gravestone, died Sept. 11, 1690, aged about 
28; hence she was born about 1662. Her 
children are spoken of in her husband’s will, as 
having had a “ grandfather Mudge,” whom I take 
to have been her father. Who was he? D. (2.) 


REPLIES. 


Tue Porticat EpistteE TO GrorGE WaAsn- 
INGTON (No. 5, p. 145; No. 6, p. 185; No. 7, p. 
221.) 

There is in the Library of Harvard College, 
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edition from any thus far mentioned. Its title is 
as follows, viz: 

A | POETICAL EPISTLE, | ro nis Excet- 
LENCY | GEORGE WASHINGTON, Esquire, | com- 
MANDER IN CHIEF OF THE ARMIES OF THE | 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. | FROM | AN IN- 
HABITANT of the sTATE of MARYLAND. | TO 
WHICH IS ANNEXED, | A SHORT SKETCH OF | 
General WASHINGTON’S Lire and Cuarac- 
TER. | 

On his aspect shines | 

Sublimest virtue, and desire of fame, | 

Where justice gives the laurel ; in his eye | 

Th’ unextinguishable spark, which fires | 

The souls of Patriots ; while his brow supports | 

Undaunted valour and contempt of death. 

LEONIDAS. | 

Ile Detim vitam accipiet, divisque videbit | 

Per mistos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis. 

Vire. | 

LONDON, PriIntTEeED : SPRINGFIELD 

State of Massachusetts) Re-printed by | BAB- 

OCK & HASWELL, | 

M. DCC, LXXXII. | 
4° pp. 18. 


This title, with an occasional change in the size 
or style of the type, is almost a verbatim copy of 
that of the London Edition of 1780 in 4°, pp. 24., 
and the whole pamphlet, with the same allowances 
and the omission of the portrait, reproduces this 
edition in every respect. The following interest- 
ing note, on p. Iv. shows the result of Rev. Mr. 
Wharton’s exertions : 


« *.* Fifteen Thousand Copies of this POEM 
were sold in the city of | London, in about Three 
Weeks, at Two Shillings and Sixpence Ster- | 
ling, each, and the Money appropriated to the 
Benefit of the Ameri- | can ee | 

e ‘ war 


With reference to the frontispiece to the Lon- 
don Edition of 1780, which a former correspon- 
dent (No. 6, p. 185) erroneously thinks may have 
been “the earliest portrait of Washington ” — 
the following extracts from Bp. Doane’s Memoir 
prefixed to “the Remains of Dr. Wharton,” will 
be interesting. 

“Tn a letter dated Nov. 2, 1778, his correspon- 
dent” —“ a fellow countryman, in the confidence 
and employment of the British Government,’ — 
writes —‘I have at last got a print from P—s 
(Paris) of G. W—, a Shneatly good likeness ; 


but as it is a front face, and only of bust size, I 
got W— (Benjamin West, as appears subse- 
quently) to promise to make a full length drawing, 
in order to get a print engraved; but the artists 
r r in that way, ask such a confounded deal of money, 
Cambridge, a copy of this Poem, of a different| that I doubt if my finances will allow me to get it 
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struck off.’ In a later letter, (14th April, 1779,) 
he writes, — ‘ Mr. West has formerly seen Gener- 
al Washington, and I think, with my recollection 
of him and description of his face, a drawing may 
be made tolerably like him, so that a small full 
length may be got for the frontispiece of a quarto 
edition. I have spoken to West about it, but he 
cannot think of anything else but two pictures he 
is finishing for the exhibition, which opens the 24th 
instant.’” 

The engraving, which consists of a medallion 
head and bust of Washington, surrounded by 
flags, cannon, and laurel, and surmounted by the 
liberty cap and serpent with the legend, “ DONT 
TREAD ON ME,” was “engraved by W. Sharp, 
from an original Picture.” It would certainly be 
an interesting fact if it could be ascertained that 
West really had a hand in its preparation. Can 
any one tell ? 

And, finally, does any one know of the existence 
of any copies of the edition (vide No. 7, p. 222. 
supposed to have been printed in Philadelphia by 
J. Bradford in 1778? or was that published the 
succeeding year at Annapolis the first ? 

W. 8. P. 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 


AMERICAN BARONETS.—(Ante, pp. 150, 187, 


250, 285).—In the title page of Sir William Pep- 


perell’s Life, it was stated that he was the only na- 
tive of New England who was created a baronet 
during our connection with the Mother Country. 
This was criticised by some readers, who cited Sir 
William Phipps and others as instances to the con- 
trary. These, however, were soon shown to have 
received the title of knighthood only, which is in- 
ferior to that of baronet. They were, it is true, 
allowed the prefix to their names of Sir, but not 
the affix of bgronet. Nor was their title, like the 
latter, hereditary in the family; it died out in the 
individual on whom it was conferred. Foiled in 
their attempt to level Sir William’s pre-eminent 
rank by such spurious cases, it was finally decided 
that there was, at least, one solitary exception in 
the case of the second Sir William Pepperell, who 
was baronetted in 1774 (see last No. of your Mag- 
azine). Let us examine this case. The rightful 
heir to the baronetcy was Andrew Pepperell, the 
only son of Sir William; but he died seven or 
eight years before his father, and thus, with the 
death of the latter, the title became extinct. But 
Sir William’s only daughter, Mrs. Sparhawk, had 
several children, one of whom was adopted, as 
heir to his estate, on condition that he would drop 
the name Sparhawk, and legally assume that of 
William Pepperell. Now it is a rule that the ti- 
tle of baronet shall descend to the son only, and 
at his decease to this son’s son. But it is in the 
power of the king, if the line be interrupted, as it 
44 
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was in Pepperell’s case, to revive it in the grand- 
son, or even to convey it to collateral branches ; 
and it would seem that the high appreciation of 
Pepperell’s victory at Louisburg, for which the ti- 
tle was conferred, induced him, when it died out 
by the death of Andrew, to revive it in an adopted 
grandson and heir. He thus re-instated the he- 
reditary title in the Pepperell line, which could 
only be done by new letters patent. In this sense, 
only, was a second baronetcy “ created,” since vir- 
tually and essentially it was only a revival of the 
former title in the family, and thus making it 
again hereditary. In proof of which, no new 
coat of arms was granted, and no merits were as- 
signed as a foundation for the gift— none were 
assignable, except his heirship to the victor of 
Louisburg, for the second Sir William, previous to 
receiving the title, was in no respect distinguished, 
but was regarded as a peaceful, orderly, and am- 
iable citizen. But in the history of the first bar- 


)| onetey, the conquest of Louisburg, and nothing 


else, was cited and dwelt upon, as the merit that 
secured the title. The glory of that achievement 
to the British arms drew from the king, not only 
the title of baronetcy for the conqueror, but also 
an extension of it to his grandson, in the only way 
that it could be extended after the line had been 
broken by Andrew’s death, — by issuing a new 
patent. ‘ 

Admiral Collingwood, having been made a peer 
of the realm, immediately after the battle of Tra- 
falgar, was very desirous that the title should be 
extended and secured to his family through the 
male heirs of his daughters, and to this end solic- 
ited earnestly Lords Radstock’s, Barham’s, and 
Harwich’s intercession with the king. But there 
were too many contingencies in the way to grant 
the favor. His daughters were yet unmarried, 
and when married, must have issue, and still fur- 
ther, male issue, before the title could be available. 
But in the case of the Pepperell baronetcy, there 
was a grandson of his name and adoption, as heir, 
of suitable age, who would bear up the title 
gained by the victory at Louisburg, and transmit 
it in the Pepperell line. U. &. 

ProvipEncE, R, I, 


Nrntan BEAti.— (No. 6, p. 184.)— This gen- 
tleman came into Maryland, if we may rely on a 
note in Davis’s “ Day Star,” before the year 1655, 
and was the first of his name in the province. He 
was prominently connected with the settlements 
on the eastern branch of the Piscataway, and upon 
Rock Creek. He began his life in the colony in 
an humble position, having been a servant to 
Richard Hall, of Calvert County, for which ser- 
vice, he proved his right to fifty acres of land, on 
the 15th of January, 1667-8. He soon increased 
his landed possessions, as is shown by frequent en- 
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tries on the records at Annapolis, where the clerks| Col. Beall died at his plantation, ‘‘ The Rock of 
seem to have taken pleasure in ringing changes) Dumbarton,” near Rock Creek ; and his will dated 
on his name, making it “ Ninian Beale,”— “ Ninian | January 15", 1717-18, is on record at Annapo- 
Beall,” “ Ninian Bell,” and finally “ Ringing Bell.” | lis. To his son-in-law, Andrew Hambleton, he 
An entry of Oct. 31st, 1668, makes him Lieut. |left a negro woman, named Hannah,— perhaps 
Ninian Beale, showing that his military capacities|one of those purchased for him by the province. 
had already attracted attention. He left many descendants, who are still represented 
At a council held at St. Mary’s, December 15th, | by families in Maryland. S. F. S. 
1669, “his Lordship’s instructions concerning the| Baxrimorg, Oct. 8th, 1857. 
annual rent of 4 ch. for every hundred acres was 
debated, and several patents being in the handsof| FaTuer Henneprn.— (No. 8, p. 244[ No. 10, 
the Chancellor, before the receipt of the instruc-|p. 316.) —Your correspondent, Sigma, (W.) in 
tions, twenty-four whereof were signed by the| the August number of the Hist. Mag., desires in- 
Hon. Charles Calvert before his departure, it was| formation respecting the publications of Father 
resolved that these only should pass the seal.| Hennepin in the 18" century beyond the two men- 
Among these, stands the name of Ninian Beale, tioned by Rich. Thinking it might be interesting 
as the grantee of 300 acres. to your readers to know more of this well-known 
He took up lands on, or near, the settlement  writer’s books than those of the last century, I 
called New Sgotland, near the present site of |send you a list which includes those of the 17th 
Washington City, in what is now Prince George’s as well as the 18th century, all of which are in a 
County, Md., and also in other parts of the prov-| private library in Providence. These are in En- 
ince. ‘The names of his plantation “ Rock of Dum-  glish, French, Dutch, German, and Italian lan- 
barton,” and of some other places, show his Scot- guages, and show what an interest was felt in the 
tish origin. He was enterprising, public-spirited, | author’s American discoveries at the close of the 
and active, particularly in all that related to In-|/ seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
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dian affairs, and his services are referred to in the | 


records of Annapolis. 

His previous military habits and experience 
would naturally lead the inhabitants to select him 
as a leader in the contests that, from time to time, 
occurred with the natives, after his arrival. The 
Susquehannocks were, for some years, in close al- 
liance with the Marylanders, to resist the inroads 
of the Senecas and other Iroquois tribes ; but they 
finally dissolved the league, quarrelled, and com- 
menced reciprocal hostilities. 

Evans, as quoted, refers to Bell, in the service 
of Maryland, as having led a force against the 
Susquehannocks, and given them a blow from 
which they never recovered. A MS. written by 
Sarah Barber, daughter of one of the first settlers 
of Lancaster Co., Pa., mentions “ a great slaughter 
of the Indians, by a party led on by a person| 
of the name of Bell.” 

The leader of this expedition was, most proba- 
bly, Col. Ninian Beall, or Beale, as his name is 
frequently spelled on the Maryland records. I 
am not yet able to fix precisely the date of the 
overthrow, referred to ; but think it took place not 
long after the massacre of the Susquehannock 
chiefs, at the siege of the Piscataway Fort, in 





1675 ; —say in 1676 or 1677, when the Maryland 
authorities were engaged in a violent contest with 
the Susquehannocks. 

The “Act of Gratitude,” referred to in the 
query, was passed, not in 1669, but in 1699, and 
was, probably, a recognition, in his old age, of his 
deserts in the expedition against the Susquehan- 
nocks, and other services on the frontier. 


turies. His earliest work is entitled 

No. 1. Description de la Louisiane nouvellement 
découverte au sudoueste de la Nouvelle 
France par ordre du Roi, avec la carte du 
pays, les Mceurs et la Maniere de vivre des 
sauvages par le R. P. Louis Hennepin Mission- 
naire Récollet. 12 mo., pp. 312 and 107, 
Chez La veuve Sebastian Huvé [Ternaux 
No. 985] Paris, 1683. 

No. 2. The same, 2d edition, 12mo., pp. 312. 
Les Mceurs des Sauvages, pp. 107. Chez 
Amable Auroy. [not on Ternaux] Paris, 1688. 

Although these books have the same title 
and the same number of pages, the variations 
throughout show that the latter was set u 
anew. In the preface, the first named is 
called the first edition. 

No. 8. An Italian edition of the same. 12mo., 
map, pp. 396. Giacomo Monti. [Ternaux 
No. a Bologna. 1686. 

No. 4. Nouvelle Découverte d’un Grand Pays situé 
dans |’ Amerique entre Le Nouveau Mexique 
et La Mer Glaciale, etc. 12mo., maps and 
plates, pp. 506. [Ternaux, No. 1095.] Chez 
Guillaume Breedelet. Utrecht. 1697. 

No. 5. Nouvelle Voyage d’un Pais plus grand que 
L’Europe avec les reflections des enterprises 
de Sieur de la Salle, sur les Mines de St. 
Barbe, etc. 12mo., mapsand plates. pp. 389. 
[Ternaux, No. 1011] Chez Antoine Schou- 
ten, Utrecht. 1698. 

It will be perceived that the title in the edi- 
tion of 1698 varies somewhat from that of 
1697. 


4) 








4) 
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No. 6. A German edition, translated by Langen. 
12 mo., pp. 392. (not on Ternaux). Bre-| 
men. 1699. 

No7. A Dutch edition. 4to., pp. 142, and In- 
dex. Utrecht. 1698. 

The engravings in this edition differ from | 
those in the 12™ editions, and are better en- 
graved. The Register or Index is very co- 

ious. Like the French and English editions | 
it is dedicated to William the 3¢ of England. 

No. 8. A new Discovery, of a vast country in 
America, extending above four thousand miles 
between New France and New Mexico, with 
a description of the Great Lakes, Cataracts, 
Rivers, Plants, and Animals, etc., ete. With! 
a continuation, giving an account of the at- 
tempts of the Sieur De la Salle upon the 
mines of St. Barbe, &c. The taking of Que- 
bec by the English; with the advantages of 
a shorter cut to China and Japan. - Both| 
parts illustrated with Maps, and Figures, and 
dedicated to His Majesty King William. By 
L. Hennepin, now resident in Holland. To 
which is added several discoveries in North 
America, not published in the French edition. 
2 vols., 8vo., pp. 299 and 176. The paging 
of the 2¢ vol. after p. 176 begins at 301 and_| 
continues to 355. (Ternaux, 1010.) London. 
1698. 

No. 9. Another edition in English, printed in Lon- 
don. 1698. pp. vol. 1, 243, vol. 2, 228. 

These editions, though printed in the same 
year, exhibit variations throughout, which | 
make it evident they are different editions. 

No. 16. A French edition. 12mo., pp. 604, and} 
table. [Rich, p. 426.] Braakman, Amster- 
dam. 1704. 

Noii. A French edition. 12mo., pp. 604, and 
table [not on Rich.] Desbordes, Amsterdam. 
1712. : 

The last two correspond in every respect, 
except in their title pages. It is quite possi-| 
ble the new title with the publisher’s name 
was only added to the edition of 1704. 

The following is anonymous, yet it is evident, 
from an examination of the contents, that it is 
made up from Hennepin’s travels. 

A Discovery of a large, rich, and plentiful 
country in North America, extending above 1000 | 
leagues. Wherein a very short passage lately 
found out, through the Mer-Beronejo into the 
South Sea, by which a considerable trade might | 
be carried on, as well in the Northern as in the} 
Southern parts of America. London. W. Bore- 
ham. 8°, pp. 22.. 1720. 

The Preface to this pamphlet shows its object, 
which was to turn sublie attention to the region 
discovered and ex Reied by Hennepin, which is 
that south of the Great Lakes, and particularly | 





what is embraced in the States of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Iowa. 

“ There being no other way practicable of rais- 
ing the credit of the South-Sea Stock ; and as no 
stock-jobbing, nothing that depends upon the hu- 
mor and caprice of the people can do it; nay, and 
since it is impossible that the subscriptions should 
be answered, there not being money enog@h in 
the nation to answer them, by which alone it 
might have been supported something longer, I 
have thought fit, at this time, when the credit of 
the nation is sinking, and the fear and confusions 
of the people run so high, to publish the following 


journal, which contains the travels of a French- 


man thro’ America, (as diverting, perhaps, and in- 
structive as any yet extant) to show how it might 
be made far more advantageous to the proprietors 
(were proper methods taken) than any thing 
which has yet been concerted ; and this by giving 
only an Historical account of the country ; where 
it is plain, how easily a colony might be settled in 
the vast tract of land hereafter mentioned, and a 
trade not only established there, but to the South- 
Sea, (by a passage newly discovered) in a manner 
as much preferable to what is transacted at pres- 
ent, as by a.way infinitely more convenient and 
shorter.” 

It is singular, that the present commercial crisis 
is in a measure owing to the absorption of vast 
sums of money to open railroads in the very re- 
gion through which the speculators in the Great 
South-Sea Bubble, proposed to open a new and ea- 
sier route into the ar eronejo, (the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia) and the South-Sea, there not being money 
enough in the nation to answer the caprice of the 
people.” The result in 1857 is almost as unfortu- 
nate as that of 1720. J. R. B. 


PROVIDENCE, October, 1857. 





“First Rertigious WrEEkty NewspareR 


|IN THE UNITED States.” (No. 9, p. 208. No. 


10, p. 316.) 

E. P. S. mentions the Chillicothe Recorder (O.) 
as “the first Religious Newspaper ever published in 
this country or the world;” and propounds a 
QuERy, to which I respond. 

The first Religious Newspaper ever issued 
weekly for any length of time, was “ THe Re.i- 
G1ous REMEMBRANCER ;— containing Biographi- 


leal Sketches, Theological Essays, Revivals of Reli- 


gion, Missionary Information, Together with a 
great variety of other articles of an Evangelical 
and Ecclesiastical Nature.”— Such was its title 
page, as appears in the imprint of two bound vol- 
umes, Imperial Quarto, including six successive 
years. he first number was issued Sept. 4th, 
1813, and the last, in my volumes, August 21st, 
1819. It was edited, and published vou in 4 
pages, by Joun W. Scott, No. 36 North Sixth 
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Street, Philadelphia. The paper was neutral on 
such points of Christian doctrine and practice as 
divided those sects, customarily styled evangelical. 
The Editor and Publisher was an Elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, but this periodical does not 
indicate his peculiar views as a Presbyterian. 
Price of the paper, $3 per annum. The late 
William Staughton, D. Dd. (Baptist) made fre- 
— communications, received from the Baptist 

issionaries in Asia, and encouraged its circula- 
tion in the families of his congregation. The 
work continued to be issued a year or two after 
the date of, my last volumes. 

An editorial at the close of the sixth volume 
gives the following sketch of the establishment and 
progress of other religious papers. 


HISTORICAL 


“In addition to the Christian Herald, the Weekly 
Recorder, [the Chillicothe paper], the Boston Recorder, 
the Religious Intelligencer, [Weekly 8vo., at New Haven, 
Con.,] the American Baptist Magazine, and a few others 
of less note, we have lately had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing the Southern Religious Intelligencer, of Charleston, 





S. C., the Missionary of Mount Zion, Geo., and the Chris- 
tian Watchman, of Boston.” 
J. M. P. 


O’Fauuon Depror P. 0O., Illinois, Sept. 29. 


WETHERSFIELD Recorps (No. 1, p. 26; No. 
8, p. 250) —I see that J. E. B. denies that the | 
Wethersfield records were carried off, and says} 
they are still at the Town Clerk’s office. I made 
the statement on the authority of the editor of the | 
Glastonbury Centennial, but it may be that the 
missing volume was one of Church Records only. 
I sincerely hope that it will prove so, and that by 
an ambiguous expression, I misled my aa 

> Oid- 


Hvupsparp’s InpraAn Wars (No. 8, p. 252). — 
To editions enumerated in the August number 
may be added one of “ Norwich — printed by 
John Trumbull,” without date, but published, as 
appears by an advertisement at the time, in May, 


1802. It is a 12mo., of 228 pp., printed with a 
small but fair type, on coarse bluish paper ;— 
from the Boston edition of 1775, with some omis- 
sions of the introductory remarks, and occasional 
reflections of the author. From this, the Danbury 
edition of Stiles [not Silas] Nichols, 1803, was ex- 
actly copied, even to errors of the press, and the| 
Indian on the title page. The latter is therefore 
a somewhat abridged copy of the Boston 12mo. 

The note respecting Oldham’s death is not 
found in either of these editions, and another re- 
ference to “ Hubbard's Mss. Hist.” (on page 36 of 
the Boston 12mo), is also omitted, and the note in 
which it occurs is incorporated with the text; in 
the Stockbridge edition this reference is changed, 
to “ Hubbard’s Mass. Hist.” VERTAUR. 
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Nores ON THE LetTeR oF Lyp1A BANKES 
(No. 9, p. 278).—It is evident that this letter 
was written to a Mr. Eppes, who had a father-in- 
law, Symonds, and brother, Symonds. This indi- 
cates at once Daniel Epes, who married the 
daughter of Lt. Gov. Samuel Symonds. 

She next mentions Epes’s aunt Lake and his 
cousin John Lake. She says, Sept. 5, 1672 — “ just 
as I was writing, I heard of your aunt Lake's 
death. But Mrs. Margaret Lake, who mentions 
cousin Eppes in her will, died in Sept. 1672.” 

Could these two be the same? If so, how did 
Lydia Bankes hear of the death a month before it 
happened? I can only say that there seems to be 
little doubt as to the person meant, and this rumor 
of her death must have gone over to England; 
very possibly she may have been sick when the 
vessel sailed from New England, and after a short 
recovery have relapsed and died. 

This letter entirely overthrows Mr. Felt’s idea 
that Lt. Gov. Symonds m. Daniel Epes’s mother. 

The next question that arises is, was, Mrs. Marga- 
ret Lake, a relation of Capt. Thomas Lake, concern- 
ing whose posterity Mr. J. W. Thornton has given 
a very good account? He was the son of Rich- 
ard Lake, of Erby, Co. Lincoln, and had an own 
brother John, and a half-brother Sir Edward Lake, 
Bart., who married Anne, dau. of Simon Bybye, 
of Bugden, Co. Huntington. Rebecca, dau. of 
Lt. Gov. Symonds, m. Henry Bylie, of Salisbury, 
and her son, Robert, mentions uncle Lake. May 
there not be a mistake either in Bybie or Bylie, 
and Rebecca Symonds be sister-in law to Edward 
Lake’s wife ? 

If Daniel Epes’s mother was a sister to these 
Lakes, and Mrs. Margaret Lake was wife to 
another brother, we can understand the matter 
somewhat. This would make Daniel Epes and his 
supposed uncle, Edward Lake, marry sisters, which 
is not impossible. 

Gov. Winthrop was a near relative of Mrs. 
Margaret Lake ; his wife was a daughter of Col. 
Edward Reed, of Wickford, Co. Essex, and Lydia 
Bankes’s sister was a Reade also. Here is another 
riddle to be solved. Ww. . W. 


“T. M.” (No. 9, p. 280).—In answer to the in- 
quiry of C. C.—“ who was T. M., the author of 
an account of Bacon’s Rebellion,” —I would say 
that I have no doubt the name can be found in 
one of the earlier colonial record books, at Rich- 
mond. In examining them, a year or two since, 
I remember reading the names of a jury formed 
in one of the frontier counties, among which I 
thought at the time I had found the name which 
furnished the initials in question; but unfortu- 
nately, I either omitted to make a note of it, or if 
I copied it I have mislaid the memorandum. 

8. F. 8. 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 7. 
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Cuaprstank River (No. 9, p. 250).— This 
— means the “Choptank River,” on the 
Jastern Shore of Maryland. The name of Kent 
is not uncommon in that part of the State, and it 
is not improbable that the parties named in the 


query settled in that region. 


8. F. S. 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 7. 


NATHANIEL Bacon. — Inquiry was made in 
No. 7, whether the leader of the rebellion in Vir- 
ginia was of the same family as Lord Bacon. I 
cannot answer this question directly, but I can sup- 
ply a fact which will help the querist in his genea- 
ogical investigation. Nathaniel Bacon, the leader 
of the rebellion, was “ the son of Thomas Bacon, 
of an ancient seat, known by the name of Free- 
stone Hall, in Suffolk county, England.” I derive 
this information from a tract, published in London, 
in 1677. S. F. S. 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 7, 1857. 


Marapan (No. 6, p. 183; No. 8, p. 249; No. 
9, p. 284). — This word, or its equivalent, occurs 
frequently among Algonquin tribes on the Atlan- 
tic coast. In Virginia, there was ‘“ Matapany ;” 
in Maryland, “ Metapaunien ;” in Massachusetts, 
“ Matapan,” &c., &e. Heckewelder’s definition, — 
“no bread to be got,” or “ bad bread,” is, to me, 
entirely unsatisfactory. The southern localities 
where it occurs, were exceedingly fertile, and 
could not have been deficient in corn. I find in 
the vocabulary of the language of the Delaware 
Indians, given by Campanius, the word “ Matap- 
ping,” — “ sit down and stay,” — from.‘ tappin,”— 
“ to sit down ;” and I am inclined to regard “ mat- 
apan,” as the same word; conveying the idea of 
“a place of permanent settlement.” S. F. S. 

BALTIMORE, Oct. 7th, 1857. 


PROVINCIAL AND CONTINENTAL PAPER Mon- 
EY (No. 9, p. 279).—In reply to J. C., I would state 
that there was published in Providence, in 1855, 
a history of the Paper Money issued by Rhode Isl- 
and during the Revolution. It is entitled “ Rhode 
Island Repudiation: or, the History of the Revo- 
lutionary Debt of Rhode Island. In three chap- 
ters. By John W. Richmond.” 

This is a work of great interest to the student 
of American History. It contains copies of the 
Acts of 1775 of the General Assembly for the 
raising of men “to repel any Insult or Violence 
that may be offered to the Inhabitants ;” “ and 
also if necessary to co-operate with the Forces of 
the neighboring Colonies;” and authorizing the 
emission of Paper Money to defray the expenses 
of “embodying, supplying and paying” of the 
same. Fac similes of the consolidation notes of 
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1782, and the balance certificates of 1795 are also 
given, with the various acts of the Legislature in 
relation to this subject from 1775 to 1854. 

W. H. 


CanaDaA (Ante, pp. 153, 188, 217, 815).—In 
the earliest narratives, including that of its dis 
coverer, Cartier, the St. Lawrence is called, not 
the River Canada, but the River Hochelaga, or 
simply the Great River. It is thus laid down on 
the earliest extant map,—a manuscript in the 
Depot des Cartes. It is also styled, occasionally, 
the Great River of Canada, La Grande Riviere du 
Canada. The original writers on the subject are 
Cartier, whose book appeared in 1545; Noel, 
1587; Alphonse, 1542; Champlain, 1603 to 1632; 
Lescarbot, 1609; and a few memoirs, chiefly of 
Missionaries. None of them, except in English 
translations, mention the St. Lawrence as the 
River Canada. 

It is evident from the writers above mentioned, 
that the “ River of Canada” took its name from 
the country and not the country from the river. 
The pilot Alphonse, in his “ Routier,” 1542, con- 
fines the name to a district within a few miles around 
the site of Quebec, from which point it may be traced 
gradually extending itself, in the works of later 
writers. Cartier seems, however, to give it more 
dignity than the pilot, for he speaks of “les Pays 
et Royaumes de Recieen et Canada.”. It is in 
his vocabulary that the word “ Canada” first oc- 
curs as signifying ‘a town,” or as Charlevoix trans- 
lates it, “un Amas de Cabannes.” In the map 
of Ortelius, 1570, an Indian village, a little above 
Quebec, is made to bear this name. It is easy to 
account for such mistaken applications. Some 
person of Cartier’s company, pointing at this or 
some other village, asked of the Indians_what it 
was, and the reply, “ Canada — a town,” may nat- 
urally enough have been taken for a proper name, 
and afterwards extended to the adjacent country, 
as occurred in the instance of the town of Hoche- 
laga. 

‘Dr. Peter Heylyn was chaplain to Charles IL, 
and losing his office in the civil wars, employed 
himself in writing an account of all the countries 
of the world. In his voluminous work, only two 
or three pages, if we recollect rightly, are assigned 
to Canada. These are carelessly written, and can 
be taken as authority only where they are sustained 
by the earlier writers from whom alone authentic 
information could be drawn. Not Heylyn only, but 
English writers of much earlier date and higher 
authority have perverted the narratives of the 
French discoverers in a manner which can only 
be accounted for by an ignorance of the language, 
or by an unpardonable carelessness. F. P 
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Retrospections, Piterary and Antigaarian. 


Ear cy WesTERN PERIOpICALs.— “ The West- 
ern Gleaner, or Repository for Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. Urire Dutcr.— Hor. Pitts- 
burg, Fat Published by Cramer, Spear & 
Eichbaum, ranklin Head, Market Street. Rob- 
ert Ferguson & Co., Printers. 1814. 

This is the title of a fair sized octavo volume, 
of 392 pages. It commenced in 1813, its first 
number being issued (or dated) in December of 
that year, and the sixth (the last in the volume) 
May, 1814. Hence, the numbers average about 
sixty-six pages each. Whether the work was con- 
tinued beyond one volume, I am not intormed, 
one volume being all I have heard of. 

In examining some of the early Periodicals 
which have appeared in different parts of the 
United States, one might pretty justly conclude 
that the places of publication were of no account 
whatever, or that they had no history, and con- 
tained nothing of interest. As it respects the 

ublication under notice, one, from its perusal, 
would hardly imagine it could have been issued in 
the place indicated in its title; for the name of 


eTee nowhere else occurs in it, as I remem- 
r. 
The Editor’s Prospectus is a pretty extensive 


affair, and it carries evidence that it was written 
somewhere in the West. He expresses opinions 
on various subjects; among others, that the peo- 
ple of that region “ have not yet [1813] arrived 
at the full period of our (their) literary maturity.” 

In laying down his plan of operations, he says 
“our first intention is to be practically useful ;” 
but “ the Gleaner will be also zealously engaged 
in the advancement of Science.” Immediately 
following the Prospectus is an article on bleaching, 
“ collected from the best authorities, with some ad- 
ditions of the Editor.” This article occupies six- 
teen pages, with a to be continued at the end of it. 
The next is entitled “ Fragments of a History of 
agriculture, gardening, and table luxuries,” cover- 
ing twelve pages, Next is a letter from the South 
of or igh then something on “ Political Econo- 
my,” &c. 

“ Original Reviews of American literary pro- 
ductions,” observes the Editor, “ will fill a consid- 
erable part of our pages.” This design appears 
to be pretty fully carried out. Brackenridge’s 
Views of Louisiana is the first work reviewed, 
and its examination occupies sixteen pages. To 
my mind it is pretty well done. Although the ed- 
itor disclaims making his work at all political, in 
his review of “The Year, a Poem,” it is pretty 
apparent what his politics were. Parts of that 
Poem are quite freely censured, especially where 
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the author discovered his political leaning, while 
other parts were as highly praised, where there 
was no political objection to them. 

At the close of his fourth number the Editor 
says “It is our particular intention to devote a 
portion of our pages to statistical facts relative to 
the present state and progress of the Western 
Country in agriculture, the arts, manufactures, 
commerce, &c., and to collect likewise, materials 
for the better knowledge of the natural history of 
this interesting section of the United States.” 
But from some cause, sufficient, doubtless, to the 
mind of the Editor, his following numbers do not 
come up to the plan proposed, any more than the 
preceding ones. He frequently selects foreign 
matter, or matter from foreign authors; takes up 
Madame de Stael and handles her in true back- 
woods style, and with a few long articles on Dyeing, 
Brick-making, &c., closes the volume. It is proper 
to notice, however, an elaborate review of Lewis 
and Clark’s Expedition across the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This occupies twenty-five pages; and there 
is an interesting article on Earthquakes. This, 
being published so near the time of the Earth- 
quakes along the a Valley, must have 
been read with considerable satisfaction by the 
people of the West. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I will say to our 
southern and western friends, that if any of them 
know of early periodicals, issued in their respec- 
tive sections, they will do a service to bibliography 
if they will describe them and send their descrip- 
tions to the Magazine. ‘They ought to bear in 
mind, that a day is coming, when American defi- 
ciency in a knowledge of American bibliography 
will be a reproach to the country. The question 
has already been asked by intelligent foreigners — 
What is American literature? This question has 
and will continue to have an overwhelming force, 
until Americans can point to a catalogue of their 
literature. Why, it may be asked with great jus- 
tice, is there no collection of the works by Ameri- 
can authors? We have in the United States many 
splendid and costly collections of books, but of 
what do they consist? Chiefly of foreign works. 
There is no objection to them. Would that there 
were twice as many (good ones) among us; but 
many collectors do not consider, perhaps, that the 
costly English and other foreign works, if of value, 
can always be had, while the little unpretending 
volumes by native Americans are despised, and 
suffered to go to the paper-mills to be ground up, 
without knowing or, perhaps, even caring, whether 
they have any merit or not. This was the case 
once in England. Fortunately it is not so now. 
There have been too many Addisons, in England 
since the time of the Addison to allow many such 
works as the Paradise Lost to pass into oblivion. 

The Government of the United States could do 
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nothing to give it consequence in the eyes of pos- 
terity equal to providing for a complete collection 
of American literature; and it should not be de- 
ferred fora moment. But there is no prospect, 
not even a distant hope, that the General Govern- 
ment will ever undertake this important work. 
What then is to be done? Can we look to the 
respective States with any better prospect? It 
would be well if even one State would set the ex- 
ample. Will Massachusetts do that? It is the 
State that ought to do it. There may be those 
who would look upon the undertaking as one 
which is utterly impracticable, and would involve 
a vast expense. Neither of these objection sare 
valid. An experience of above thirty years 
among American literature has convinced the 
writer that the undertaking is both feasible and 
practicable. 

I have not exhausted this subject, Mr. Editor, 
but you may think I have occupied too much 
space already. G. 


Rediewws and Book Aotices. 


Archeologia Americana. Transactions and Col- 
lections of the American Antiquarian Society. 
Vol. III. Printed for the Society. 1857. 8° 


pp. 378. 


The first part of this volume, containing the re- 
cords of the Massachusetts Company while in 
England, with a very full historical preface, and 
valuable notes, was published several years ago. 
The second part, completing the volume, has just 
been issued. It contains the Diary of John Hull, 
the Massachusetts Mint-Master, with an introduc- 
tory memoir of the diarist; followed by sketches 
of the lives of two of the deceased presidents of 
the Antiquarian Society — Hon. Thomas L. Win- 
throp oa Hon. John Davis. 

Mr. Hull entitled his diary: “Some Remarka- 
ble Passages of Providence towards the Country, 
and specially in these parts of Massachusetts Bay ; 
noted for the help of my own memory, wherein if 
any should not be so exactly penned, for method 
or time, let it be imputed to the ignorance and 
weakness of the penman, if it should ever come 
to the sight of another.” The first date in the 
diary is 1634 and the last 1682. 

This work is already known; and while in 
manuscript was of much service to many writers 
upon New England history. We are, therefore, 
rejoiced to see it made accessible to the lovers of 
history generally. It is well edited, and its typo- 
graphical appearance is decidedly handsome. 
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Memoirs of Youth and Manhood. 
WILLARD. 
2 vols. 12°. 
The writer of these volumes had peculiar op- 
ortunities to become acquainted with the literary 
istory of Cambridge and Boston. The son of a 
president of Harvard College, a graduate of that 
institution in a class with such men as Channing 
and Story, and for a quarter of a century a pro- 
fessor there, his reminiscences could not fail of 
being interesting. In this work will be found the 
best account with which we are acquainted of the 
origin of several periodicals that have had a 
marked influence on the literature of this coun- 
try —two of which, the North American Review 
and the Christian Examiner, survive to this day. 
There is also to be found here much information 
relative to the history of the University with 
which Professor Willard was connected, and also 
upon the religious controversies of the day. The 
author displays a truly commendable spirit in his 
relations of the events of his times; and his 
treatment of those who differed from him in opin- 
ion is certainly worthy of great praise. ** 


By Sipney 
Cambridge : John Bartlett. 1855. 


Memorial of the Inauguration of the Statue of 
Franklin. Prepared and Printed by Authority 
of the City Council of Boston. 1857. 

Here we have the whole proceedings at the in- 
auguration of the Franklin statue in this city, on 
the seventeenth of September, 1856, “the two 
hundred and twenty-sixth municipal birth-day of 
Boston.” The celebration was one of the most 
interesting that has taken place in the city. The 
erection of a statue to the memory of the “ Great 
Bostonian” was suggested, four years ago this 
month, by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in a lecture 
before the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association. Acting upon Mr. Winthrop’s sug- 
gestion, the association took early measures to ef- 
fect an organization for procuring, by subscription, 
such a statue. The funds being obtained, and the 
statue completed, its inauguration was conducted 
under the auspices of the City Government. Mr. 
Winthrop was invited to deliver the oration, and 
accepted the invitation. As might be expected, 
this oration, which is here printed in full, was elo- 
quent and appropriate to the occasion. 

The present volume has been prepared by Na- 
thaniel B. Shurtleff, M. D., who has performed his 
task in a highly creditable manner. The work 
has been produced in the best style of the typo- 
graphic art. 


The Paine Family Register, or Genealogical Notes 
and Queries, Albany. 1857. 4 nos. (Jan. 
April, July and October) of 8 quarto pages 
each. 


This is a quarterly publication, issued by Henry 
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D. Paine, M. D., containing matter relative to the 
genealogy of the Paine family. The work is well 
calculated to excite an interest in the subject to 
which it is devoted, among the members of the 
widely scattered families of that name. It will 
also be a repository 
will be of service in 
Other families would 
here set them. 


of much valuable matter, that 
ey ee a full genealogy. 


io well to follow the cnenple 


Miscellany. 


We are informed by Buckingham Smith, Esq., 
Secretary of the U. S. Legation at Madrid, that at 
a meeting of the Royal Acadamy of History, in 
that city in April last, its Secretary made the 
usual biennial report on the business of the 
Academy and the particular undertaking it had in 
hand. A pamphlet of 72 pages describes the ac- 
quisitions of the last two years, in medals, manu- 
scripts, antiquities, nearly all of them connected 
with the history of Spain, and to ages anterior to 
the discovery of America. Some of the parch- 
ments date as early as the 10th century —local 
records in the main from suppressed convents. 

The portion of most interest to Americans is to 
be found in a part of the address by the Secretary, 
Sefior Sabau. After speaking of the conclusion, 
at the last session, of the publication of the Historia 
general y natural de las Yndias by Gonzalo Fer- 
nandez de Oviedo, he remarks in substance : — 

“At that time was projected, and is now ina 
state of preparation, la Historia de las Batallas y 
Quinquagenas by the same author, which is a work 
not less precious than the former. If in the one 
the contemporaneous chronologist leads us as by 
the hand, pointing out the events in the achieve- 
ments of the discovery and first conquest of the 
New World, later the ancient an venerable 
writer records to us the animated scenes in the 
mother country in which he was an actor and a 
witness in his youth, faithfully depicting the illus- 
trious personages of the court and camp of Isa- 
bella and Fernando. Thus with these two works 
we present faithful contemporaneous histories, 


the genuine certified pictures of the age of the | 


Catholic Kings, an age the most original, the most 
Spanish and the greatest. We have never been 
since so purely Spaniards. 

“In the volume already published of the Me- 
morial Histérico are parts that treat of the reign 
of Enrique IV, in which is the Chronicle of the 
celebrated Constable Miguel Lucas de Iranzo, 
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life of those times, of the banquets, feasts, jousts, 
tourneys and other pastimes of the period, as well 
public as private. 

“ Among the later numbers is begun to be pub- 
lished the history of the illustrious house of Niebla, 
or Guzman el Bueno, written by Pedro Barrantes, 
which exists in his hand-writing in the Academy 
with the title he gave J/ustraciones. The account 
of that line is interesting because of its connec- 
tion with the other families of Spain, with general 
as well as public affairs and with all that was 
heroic and great in past ages. 

“For the numbers that shall come next is al- 
ready prepared a rich collection of documents re- 
specting the mission discharged by the Licentiate 

edro Gasca in Peru, that distinguished ecclesi- 
astic who commissioned by the king and with no 
other weapons than the breviary beneath his arm, 
his virtue, his wisdom and his talents, set forth to 
command the terrible conquerors, men who were 
laying everything waste and would acknowledge 
no superior ; and so marvellously did he execute 
his purpose that scarcely had he shown his vener- 
able head in America than at his call peace and 
quiet were restored.” 


George Washington Parke Custis, the last sur- 
vivor of Washington’s family, died at Arlington, 
Va., Saturday morning, October 10, 1857, and 
was buried on the Tuesday following. He was 
born April 30, 1781. His tather, Col. John Parke 
Custis (a son of Mrs. Washington, by her first 
husband) dying when Mr. C. was quite young, he 
was brought up at Mount Vernon, in the family of 
Gen. Washington. The Alexandria Gazette, in 
chronicling his death, remarks : — 


“The whole country knew him— and his pa- 
triotism will long be remembered. Closely allied 
to the Washington family, fond of calling himself 
the child of Mount Vernon, he was never so much 
in his element as when he was talking or writing 
of the Great Chief, and the men and times of the 
Revolution. As he said of himself once, ‘ his was 
the destiny of no common man’ — for he had been 
fondled on the knee of the Father of his Country, 
and received from him the kindness of a parent. 
He repaid that care and affection with filial devo- 
tion, and to the day of his death, all the recollec- 
tions of his life centred around, or radiated from 
the time when he was one of Washington’s fami- 
ly. He lived to a good old age, retaining his men- 
tal faculties to the last. Though Mr. Custis was 
never in public life, he was, in his younger days, 
an eloquent and effective speaker, and had a 


which records the turbulent period that was the | fondness for oratory as long as he was able to 
precursor of the age of our greatness, and pre-) gratify those who constantly called on him to make 


sents most curious notices respecting the social! 


public addresses.” 





